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DEGREES OF AGGRESSIVENESS IN RELIGION 





DANIEL J. FLEMING 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 





In the rethinking now going on with reference to almost 
every phase of the missionary movement, methods in evan- 
gelism must come up for consideration. Attitudes and objec- 
tives in our missionary endeavor are increasingly questioned 
even by liberal-minded adherents of other faiths. They often 
challenge us by our own standards, saying that a given method 
is un-Christian or not in accord with the spirit of Christ. Espe- 
cially in India in recent years has this challenge been recurrent 
and searching. It may help us to reappraise our positions if we 
consider several scales of choice indicating the range of possi- 
bilities in aggressiveness. Actual missionary procedure for any 
given person is very likely a combination of factors from sev- 
eral such groups. 

I 

The factor in proselytization most often assailed has to do 
with inducements. The most aggressive type under this head 
is the use of physical force, persecution, threats of loss, veiled 
coercion, or undue pressure. Few would defend these meth- 
ods now; but it is well to remember that the conversion of 
most of Europe, with the exception of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, was hastened by the use of physical force. We are told 
that ““From the days of Constantine down to a period well 
within the nineteenth century comparatively few Christians 
would have rejected the proposition that it was lawful, and in 


I 
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many cases advisable, that missionaries should avail them- 
selves of political influences in order to facilitate the prosecu- 
tion of their work.’” The connection of missions with the gun- 
boat policy in China comes the nearest to this type in modern 
times. 

Less aggressive than coercion is the use of political, social, 
educational, and economic inducements in such a way as to be 
the determining motive in baptism. A reliable historian of 
missions tells us that “cases are to be found in all parts of the 
mission field in which converts have been induced to make a 
profession of their Christian faith in the hope that they might 
secure for themselves material advantages, and in some in- 
stances the responsibility for arousing this hope lies with the 
missionaries.’” Our critics claim that methods amounting 
practically to bribery are still used. This form of recruiting 
non-Christians to Christianity has recently been compared by 
a leading non-Christian* to the way laborers are recruited to 
colonies or soldiers to regiments by prospects of social and eco- 
nomic amelioration, better food, better clothing, better hous- 
ing, and a more protected life. Instances (rare, no doubt) are 
pointed out where remedies have been given free to Christians 
while a small sum was charged to non-Christians, or where in 
a boarding school less consideration and no presents were 
given to those who remained non-Christian. Even with the 
best of intentions it is hard to prevent irreligious conversion, 
for in many areas becoming a Christian does lead to social ad- 
vancement of one sort or another, so that it is very difficult to 
exclude arguments appealing to desire for such advancement. 

This type of evangelism, where practiced, is usually de- 
fended by claiming that while no great inner change has taken 
place before baptism, even the nominal identification with 
Christianity gives the opportunity for definite and construc- 


*C. H. Robinson, History of Christian Missions, p. 18. 
?C. H. Robinson, History of Christian Missions. 


® Indian Social Reformer, XXXVI, 686. 
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tive Christian nurture, or that at least the second and third 
generations become Christian. Many missionaries following 
this plan realize that the conditions which they set for entrance 
into the church are low. But their object may not be to swell 
the statistics of conversions (as some of their critics suppose) , 
but to bring as many “inquirers” as possible into social rela- 
tionship where definitely Christian influence may be brought 
to bear upon them. 

There is a third position, less aggressive than what tends 
toward bribery, viz., the use of material, medical, educational, 
and economic means, not to secure converts, but as advantages 
which can be obtained only on condition that the people in 
question listen to the Christian message. As illustrations one 
may cite the dispensing of medicine in hospitals only after 
listening to an evangelist; equipping a bath-house to which 
poor Chinese women may come from their unheated houses, 
and where a Bible woman talks to them about Christianity 
while they wait their turn; having half a movie on Friday, 
half at Sunday school; giving buns to hungry men at the close 
of an evangelistic service; giving brightly colored cards to 
Buddhist children to get them to attend Sunday school; hav- 
ing an evening class in English providing the pupils attend a 
Bible period following it; zezana visiting consisting largely of 
giving advice, teaching a bit of fancy work, and, if the way 
opens, a Bible story. 

Even less aggressive than offering advantages conditional 
on hearing the message is the use of material, medical, educa- 
tional, and economic means in such association with the Chris- 
tian message as to act as attractions, but so as to leave listening 
to the message absolutely optional. For example, a missionary 
wanted to take advantage of the great desire on the part of 
the Japanese to learn English. He started evening classes. Be- 
tween the first English period and the second he put a Bible 
period, which was made optional. In a certain mission hospital 
there is a lecture room leading off from the place where pa- 
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tients wait their turn. In this room instruction concerning 
Christianity and the development of spiritual life is given. Pa- 
tients are invited in to hear this teaching, and they know that 
the doctor in charge considers this the most valuable element 
in what he has to offer. But they also know that they will re- 
ceive impartial medical attention even if they do not attend 
this teaching. A reading-room is opened in a certain station 
with newspapers and other popular reading material provided 
in the hope that the patrons will read the religious literature 
which is also conveniently displayed. 

There are those, however, who would reject all allure- 
ments for securing a hearing. They would depend on the ex- 
ample of disinterested relief of human sorrow, suffering, and 
need, and of all noble, joyous, and unselfish living, with the 
definite concern that others seeing this as the natural expres- 
sion of their religious life would be drawn to their source of life 
and power. They would attempt to demonstrate a superior 
life and thus draw people to seek that power which gives dy- 
namic for such a life. 

Sixthly, and least aggressive from the standpoint of the 
non-Christian, are those who believe in meeting the human 
needs of folk and in noble, joyous, unselfish living for no other 
reason than that such a kind of life is highest. They believe 
that ministry to human need should be the response sponta- 
neously made by ability to meet that need. Such service, such 
life, should be the natural expression of a Christian, and not 
self-consciously used as means to something else. Many med- 
ical missionaries would repudiate in theory and in practice the 
idea that what they do is merely to secure an audience for a 
spoken or an acted message. They would hold that the min- 
istry of healing is an essential part of the work of God through 
the church, and that the service thus rendered is a natural and 


vital expression of the spirit of Christ, who served men be- 


cause he loved them. Advocates of this position want individ- 
uals to be inquirers on their own initiative. 
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II 
Another group of decisions centers about one’s conception 


of the best immediate religious path for a person to take. 
Among these the most aggressive type aims to bring into exist- 
ing churches by the process of baptism people who accept 
Jesus as their Lord and Savior, even though this takes them 
away from one or more of the groups to which they belong 
(family, caste, clan, tribe, village, religious body ). Advocates 
of this position, while not saying, with Rome, that member- 
ship in the church is essential to salvation, yet stress its unique 
importance as a means of grace. They believe profoundly in 
the church as a Christian institution and protest the futility 
and waste of individualism. They hold that continued mem- 
bership in the old group is incompatible with being a Chris- 
tian, or at least with satisfactory Christian growth. Many 
non-Christians (Hindus, in particular) would not object if 
members of their family changed their ideal, faith, or religious 
loyalty so long as they continued in the family connection. 
That to which they object is not change in belief, but change 
in social and communal life. Where (as to a very great extent 
in India) baptism has become the occasion for an inevitable 
change in group relationships, critics of missions say that im- 
proper emphasis has been put on changed community affilia- 
tion. 

Unfortunately it seems easy to depart from the high ideals 
which justify this objective in missions. It is so easy to become 
partisan and want our religion to triumph because it is ours. 
One’s dominating thought may become the advancement of 
the number under one’s own religious label, with no interest or 
insight to see results which do not bring credit and glory to 
this particular group. 

This emphasis on mere numbers is usually, when present 
at all, more or less unconscious. And yet missionaries have un- 
doubtedly given the impression to some observers that this is 
their actual program, even though theoretically they could 
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give a much worthier motivation. Tagore warns a young mis- 
sionary against being “like a coolie-recruiter trying to bring 
coolies to his master’s tea garden.”’ Others call such a program 
“soul-snatching.” Jewish leaders who have spoken frankly say 
that we give the impression of being either coolly indifferent, 
or as anxious to approach them only with the express object 
of subverting their faith and making proselytes. This type of 
missionary creates the impression that his interest is merely in 
finding more sheep for the fold, not in the sheep themselves. 
The result is making people Christians rather than Christian. 

The sending agencies have sometimes unwittingly stimu- 
lated this degradation of evangelization to a campaign for 
numbers. Missionaries not infrequently testify that they feel 
an undue pressure upon them to produce numerical results 
that can be passed on to the giving constituency. The response 
given to success-stories has tempted some to press unduly for 


results that can be tabulated. 

A second position does not insist on baptism into an exist- 
ing church, but attempts to lead men to loyalty to Jesus as 
teacher, Savior, and highest revelation of God to man without 
emphasizing the necessity of any particular organization or 
label. Advocates of this position may witness to the need of 


spiritual fellowship, but they are willing to leave it to the peo- 
ple concerned to decide how they shall group themselves. This 
position is well illustrated in the following quotation: 

The missionary’s chief hope is concerned with a still smaller group, 
whose size is unknown to him, but for whose enlargement he daily strives 
and daily prays—the company of those who have made a decision, intel- 
ligent, deliberate, whole-hearted, a decision to live their lives as sons of 
the Great Father in the spirit of Jesus Christ. “Conversion,” ““Regenera- 
tion,” “surrender,” “consecration” were the old words, and they were, and 
they are, good words. But the thing back of them is better than the words 
and than the particular way in which this thing is brought about; the 
dedication of body, mind, and soul to the will of God is interpreted by 
Jesus Christ. For when a man so commits himself, with or without a re- 
sulting change in his ecclesiastical affiliation, the missionary is assured 
that a force has been started which will work miracles in that man’s world 
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—his world of personal, domestic, community, political relationships. 
This is leaven hid in three measures of meal; the whole will be leavened.+ 

There are various reasons which lead missionaries to take 
this position. Some come to it because they feel that thou- 
sands have never seen the meaning of the Gospel in life inas- 
much as it has been made synonymous with baptism or an or- 
ganization. Christianity has appeared as a membership rather 
than as a way. Some are influenced by a deep desire for an 
indigenous church, and they feel this can never be realized un- 
til the people are not only left free, but also encouraged to 
interpret Jesus for themselves and to determine in what sort 
of an organization, if any, they will embody their new faith. 
Still others, from an apologetic standpoint, have seen that the 
person of Christ is the one priceless treasure they have to give. 
They want to convert people to Jesus, not to the church or 
even to Christianity. They are willing to leave as quite sec- 
ondary or to resent as actual obstacles all other considerations, 
however helpful as stepping-stones these may have proved to 
be in other places and at other times. 

A third position attempts to forward better relations and 
understandings between adherents of different religions, so 
that all religions may have the fullest freedom to develop the 
best that is in them on the basis of mutual understanding and 
respect. The committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
in America on good will between Jews and Christians has defi- 
nitely stated that its aim is not proselytization, although this 
does not mean that the various federated churches have given 
up evangelism. A work in China that has received wide ap- 
proval by Christian leaders is described by its missionary head 
as “a place where there is no propaganda for any special reli- 
gion, a place where religious people can meet and talk over 
religious matters and be together in worship and meditation.” 

This position is further illustrated by the committee on 

‘Howard S. Bliss, The Modern Missionary, p. 28. 
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missions to Jews, of the English Presbyterian church, which 
concludes a restatement of policy as follows: 
We are aware how novel may seem this general idea of creating by 


gentle means a new atmosphere in place of the old one of isolation or 


worse. Let us have the courage simply to get closer to one another, con- 


tent that our respective creeds should shine through character and con- 
duct, and be revealed in the measure of love one to another. We ought to 


realize that Truth eventually makes its own supreme appeal to the human 
mind. It is best to be self-convinced. Jews feel that their religion, rightly 


understood, has an invaluable contribution to Christian theology. We be- 


lieve that in the facts regarding Jesus as they appear to us, we have truth 


of inestimable significance regarding the self-revelation of God to man. 
May it not be that the light will be made manifest to both of us, not by 
treading the paths of controversy, but when we endeavor to co-operate in 
the things that are pure and holy and of good report? 


The advocates of this position would say that if mutual 
understanding and respect exists with reference to the various 
religions, each person would be willing to hear and to examine 
the gaad news af the ather’s religion. Some would acknow)- 
edge that this might well be a part of the aim of every mission- 
ary, and yet be convinced ‘that it is a quite inadequate main 
aim in missionary work. 

Farthest removed from aggressive evangelism as common- 
ly understood is a fourth position, viz., the revival of the best 
in the old faiths. Professor G. Stanley Hall, doubtless more 
under the influence of his recapitulation theory than of any 
direct touch with the non-Christian faiths, summarized his ad- 
vice as follows: 

Hence the missionary’s first care should be to revive the best of all 


the old beliefs and rites and restore them to their highest estate, and to 
make the best possible Mussulmans, Confucianists, and Buddhists; and 
then and on this basis educate, evolve to the next higher stage, and then 
the next, always mindful of the peril of great ideas in small souls, of rad- 
ical novelties and innovations in rutty and rusty brains. We should be 
ever mindful of the greater good and of future conditions, and not allow 
these to be eclipsed by immediate individual needs. Toleration should be 
stretched to its uttermost if need be. We should be first of al] sure to thor- 


ough)y understand the native view and custom, giving it the benefit of 


every doubt, should conserve everything and attack nothing so far as it is 


-_ -— sl, 
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possible, ignore, overlook, wait long before antagonizing, think much as 


well as pray, be sure that the natives respect everything in their traditions 


and life that can be made worthy of respect, and think as highly of it all 


as possible, trust to growth as well as to sudden conquest; in a word, ful- 
fil rather than destroy. 
III 
A third group of decisions involves one’s educational the- 
ory, especially from the standpoint of respect for personality. 
Most objectionable from this standpoint is the expressed con- 
tempt for another religion, or the abuse and misrepresentation 
of it. Dr. Farquhar tells us that “down to some ten or twelve 
years ago a considerable number of Christian books published 
in India contained harsh judgments, denunciatory language, 
and, here and there, statements that were seriously inaccurate. 
But that is now almost altogether a thing of the past.”” More 
generally he has pointed out that in many fields there has been 
something hard and forbidding in the traditional attitude of 
the missionary body to things native, and that the mode of 
missionary life and the forms and channels of mission effort 
took shape in an age of contempt.” Tr early Protestant efforts 
in South America popular interest could be aroused by dia- 
tribes against the unpopuiar clergy and the church they repre- 
sented, and there were evangelicals who did not fail to make 
the most of the opportunity. But most missionaries have long 
since learned that a critical denunciatory attitude of mind, or 
even the mere appearance of such an attitude, insures defeat 
in evangelistic work, however zealous and devoted the evan- 
gelist may be. 

Only less objectionable is conversion by contrast—acqui- 
escence in an environment of misery and degradation as being 
that in which converts may be most successfully attracted to 
Christianity. Evidently a Jewish leader has to take this state 
of mind into consideration. The President of the London Uni- 
versity Zionist Society had been describing how, under Turk- 

°G, Stanley Hall, Journal of Race Development, J, 141-42. 


®J¥.N. Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism, p. 35. 
‘J. N. Farquhar, International Review of Missions, Tl, 421. 
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ish rule, Palestine has been a stagnant country, burying within 
itself the resources with which nature has endowed it, sunk in 
mental lethargy, disfigured by poverty and disease, and in- 
capable of giving to the world any message. The Zionists hope 
to change these conditions, It was assumed that the Palestine 
thus changed will afford a less favorable field for winning con- 
verts to Christianity. “But Jews cannot believe,” he writes,” 
“that that consideration will weigh against Zionism with the 


great body of enlightened Christians.”’ 


Very nearly this position must have been held, possibly 
unconsciously, by a leader in missionary effort who, after de- 


scribing various reform movements in non-Christian religions, 
added, “These efforts are, unfortunately, succeeding to a great 
degree, and many are thus being kept away from Christianity 
who were open to receive it.”” Would not a Ceylon missionary 
also come under this head who regretted that the writings of 
. certain Hindu saints are so good that they make it difficult to 
get people to adopt Christianity? Instead of welcoming all 
that is best in what one finds, and thanking God for such good 
material with which to build, the existence of such material is 
half resented. 

Thirdly, one could attempt to undermine the faith of the 
uneducated or of those unskilled in argument. Intelligent non- 
Christians often resent what to them seems like taking an un- 
fair advantage when argument or discussion is carried on be- 
tween persons of relatively unequal standing and education. 
It is possible for a person possessing superior knowledge and a 
better understanding of how experience may be controlled to 
withhold material aspects of the situation so that an inquirer 
may respond only to manipulated and loaded situations and 
may make his choice in the light of facts which are only par- 
tial and selected. Western science may be used in this way to 
break down confidence in sacred books, or to show how reli- 
gious beliefs are merest superstition. For example, a mission- 
ary “took great care not to let the opportunity slip to impress 


* Bible Lands (July, 1919), pp. 355-56. 
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upon them the reasonableness of doubt about the religious 


teachings of books that manifesily err in matters oi science of 
which they treat.’” To do this and not to show at the same 
time that the Christian Scriptures have to meet the same diffi- 
culty would be considered by some partisan and unfair. 

Less objectionable, but still unsatisfactory to many, would 
be the attempt to fix a person’s choice, without helping or 
encouraging him to make a choice, so as to prevent his mak- 
ing a free choice when he has grown older or more experi- 
enced, It is not difficult to take advantage of an immature in- 
quirer by fixing upon him rigid habits of thought or action that 
have not received the extent of approval possible at that time. 
By the use of authority as a representative of Western Chris- 
tianity, or by the sanctions of social pressure or tradition, per- 
sons may be so emotionally conditioned with reference to cer- 
tain habits or beliefs that they are never thereafter really free. 
In many an area in India the use of the common communion 
cup was introduced in such a way as practically to fix for life 
the choice of the people concerned, so that emotionally they 
are incapable of opening the question as to whether individual 
cups might not be better. There are those who have no shadow 
of doubt about the supreme value of what they have to give, 
and yet who would, from the standpoint of respect for person- 
ality, shrink from imposing or fixing even these values through 
indoctrination in the limited sense used in this paragraph. 

A fifth position is frank propagandism in its good sense. 
This is an ambiguous word, so that for the purpose of this 
article let us define propagandism as systematic work at prop- 
agating any opinion, creed, or practice. Under this head would 
come the familiar aggressive proclamation of the Christian 
message, including street preaching and newspaper evangel- 
ism. This is a standard missionary method, and many of us, 
earnestly convinced as we are that salvation is in Him who is 
at once the Way, the Truth, and the Life, will not be disposed 
to question its validity. And yet it may be well to note that 


° Joseph Warren, A Glance Backward, p. 134. 
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certain educators doubt the efficiency of mere preaching or 
mere ideas to change life. They would say that knowledge is 
functional, that it is best received and organized in relation to 
the enlargement and control of actual present life and experi- 
ence. Their concern would be, not how to bring about the ac- 
ceptance of an idea, but how to get that into the experience of 
people which will mean the construction of new habits and at- 
titudes. From their standpoint behavior must be changed 
through experience; it cannot be changed through the mere 
impact of ideas.”° 

Others point out that from an educational standpoint the 
essential aspect of the propagandist’s method is that he fixes 
the end in advance; he settles ahead where he wishes the peo- 
ple to come out. While acknowledging that this may be wise 
or necessary in emergencies, they do not approve of it as a gen- 
eral educational method. 

From educational reasons, therefore, and not necessarily 
from any less conviction or any less keenness in having people 
share the inestimable values in Jesus Christ, there are those 
who take a sixth position. They aim for the development of 
alert, critically minded, creative men and women, appreciative 
in an intelligent way of the best and finest in all life, even 
though they may not come to agree with the missionaries. 
They would enter with others into a co-operative search for 
the good life through facing actual life-situations without un- 
duly weighting the Christian message, but with a sincere shar- 
ing of testimony as to what each has found and drawing help 
from any likely source including Christianity. 

A missionary of this type would want each man to discover 
the best for himself in his own way, and to criticize in his own 
way his own actions and the institutions about him. His func- 
tion as a missionary would be to open up horizons for men, to 
bring them in contact with ranges of life that they have not 
touched before, and in particular with Jesus. He would give 
his own beliefs and convictions as part of the data, but he 


” Cf. M. P. Follett, Creative Experience, pp. 200-205. 
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would want to help people to learn how to solve their own 
problems. 
IV 

There are certain tests that may help us to appraise the 
various positions that have been thus briefly sketched. In each 
group one should select that position which seems most in ac- 
cord with the spirit, practice, and teachings of Christ. Which 
shows most respect for personality? Which would intelligent 
and liberal non-Christians most approve? Which would pass 
the test of the Golden Rule that we should do to others as we 
would wish others to do to us? With which would you be will- 
ing to have a Buddhist or Moslem or Hindu approach your 
child or your coreligionist? Which will achieve the best results 
in the long run? What is the testimony of history as to the 
ways which have been used with the most success and ap- 
proval? Which method is the most effective in winning inner 
conviction and autonomous loyalty? What would compara- 
tive case studies, i.e., the subsequent careers of individuals 
dealt with by the various methods, indicate as to what is best? 

In the three scales of aggressiveness that have been out- 
lined the writer certainly does not assume that either the most 
aggressive or the least aggressive is the position most to be ap- 
proved. Other considerations manifestly will be determina- 
tive. Furthermore, it is impractical to use the same approach 
to every situation. To relieve the sufferings of astarving coolie 
may be a commendable way to attract him to one’s Christ, but 
it could not be applied to the winning of a wealthy merchant. 
Similarly, only some merchants, only some students, would be 
influenced by the method of sharing life’s experiences. It 
should be possible, however, in rereading these positions to 
mark with a zero those positions which you regard as utterly 
unworthy of a Christian; with an asterisk those that you would 
use under some conditions but not in others; and with a plus 
those that you consider valid in all circumstances. May all the 
rethinking of our evangelistic attitudes bring us closer to the 
quality of touch our Master had with men. 
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The nature of religion is revealed by comparison with other 
interests and activities which arise in the history of culture. 
For example, there is at all stages some ideational experience 
involved for human beings, but in religion it is kept subject to 
the fulfilment of practical interests. In primitive cults think- 
ing goes on in a kind of reverie which gives rise to mythologies. 
This associative thinking is the oldest and the most natural 
kind of mental activity. It is subject to chance impressions 
and generates the most grotesque fancies. The folk-lore of all 


peoples abounds in stories of the strangest imaginings, mingled 
with the events of daily life. The world is peopled with spirits 


of undefined powers and caprice. Legendary beings throng 
through nature and take possession of man. There are no 


bounds between the real and the imagined. The strangest mar- 
vels happen. Inanimate things come alive. Animals speak with 
more than human wisdom. Men are transformed into lower 
forms and invisible shapes. The dead are alive and the living 
pass out of the body in their dreams. Words and signs have 
magic power. Omens are given in cloud and star, by the en- 
trails of birds, and by the dew and hail. The sun is stayed by 
the word of a prophet. The serpent tempts a woman and the 
race bears the heavy burden of her sin, generation after gener- 
ation. An axe head floats in water, a man lives in the body of a 
whale, a cruse of oil is miraculously replenished, city walls fall 
at the blast of trumpets, seas divide their waters for tribes to 
pass and then overwhelm pursuing armies, manna falls from 
heaven for the hungry, water bursts out of the rock for the 
famished. 
14 
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Such are the groping efforts of man’s infant thought en- 
deavoring to explain the events of life and the relation of the 
mysteries which surround him. Nor does he leave of a sudden 
that fanciful, mythical world for one more clearly defined and 
ordered. By the side of a more rational conception these old 
fancies still persist. Wise men, to this day, live next door to 
dark superstition, and in some corner of their being are likely 
to harbor some old irrationality of myth or magic. But this 
mythology was not the main stream of man’s life in any age. 
All the time he was carrying on a life of action, loving and 
fighting, sowing and reaping, building and migrating, dancing 
and singing. He built cities and sailed the seas; he invented 
tools and developed the arts. Clumsily and haltingly but per- 
sistently he extended his power and increased the volume of his 
deeds. By restless energy and chance achievement he pushed 
on into new adventures and new mastery. His thinking was in 
terms of his experience and habits. It was “practical,” just as 
at the present time, people elaborate in their leisure and rev- 
erie dream pictures which review and extend the patterns of 
their daily tasks or build compensatory castles in the air. The 
world of ideas was molded by the things the hands worked in 
and by the processes of nature and man’s interaction with 
them. The mythologies were often grotesque, the efflorescence 
of unchecked imagery, but they were in the character of the 
symbolism afforded by the habitat and by the enterprises of 
securing the means of existence. 

Another tendency of thought in connection with religion is 
the rationalization of prevailing customs. Swine were taboo to 
the Hebrews. The reason usually given was that swine were 
not healthful food for them in their climate and circumstances. 
But an authority on such matters now says that the taboo may 
have been due to the fact that the swine were too sacred, the 
term “unclean” not having the meaning which we ordinarily 
attach to it. Likewise the observance of the Sabbath as a day 
of rest may have arisen from some superstition connected with 
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the changing phases of the moon rather than from the recogni- 
tion of the desirability of having a day’s vacation each week. 
We rationalize the use of clothing as the expression of mod- 
esty, whereas it is now known that modesty springs from the 
use of clothing, and that clothing began to be worn as orna- 
mentation. In our society marriage seems to be the basis of 
the family but in the history of the race the family was the oc- 
casion of marriage, and remains so in some lands today. 
Theology may be regarded as the systematic rationaliza- 
tion of customs and of the fragmentary, uncriticized ideas car- 
ried along in the practice of religion. Thus Christian theology 
has undertaken to organize and interpret the biblical system 
of religion. The doctrines discussed and formulated deal with 
creation, the fall of man, the nature of sin, the scheme of re- 
demption, atonement, the trinity and each person of the trin- 
ity, revelation, rewards and punishment, immortality and the 
destiny of the world. Some theologians have proceeded upon 
the theory that the Bible furnished answers to al) such ques- 
tions and that it was only necessary to make a systematic ex- 
position of the scriptures. The diversity of conclusions is ob- 
vious even to the casual reader of their works. Others have 
held that theology required enlightenment with reference to 
the original languages and institutions of the people whose rec- 
ords are given in the Bible. Still others, under the influence of 
modern critical methods have concluded that no theology can 
be written simply as an exposition of scriptures but that it al- 
ways requires a process of interpretation. This process is of 
course subject to constant revision, not only from the side of 
discoveries with reference to biblical texts but on account of 
the growing knowledge of human nature and social institu- 
tions and other religions. To some extent each religious body 
has its characteristic theology. The Calvinistic, Lutheran, and 
Wesleyan theologies start with different presuppositions and 
arrive at different results. Or theologians who undertake to 
divest themselves of all partisan points of view are still influ- 
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enced by the prevailing spirit of their times. Just now all ad- 
vanced scholars work with the concepts of evolution, of genetic 
theories, of social justice, and of scientific methods. They in- 
cline to the moral theory of the atonement rather than to the 
judicial, the commercial, the legal or any other of the older 
historic types. They are also more or less motivated by the at- 
titude of the apologist, interested in the truth and value of the 
religion he expounds. Their thinking, usually with confessed 
awareness, is concerned with making religion more intelligible 
and useful. 

In the philosophy of religion another stage is reached in 
the function of thought. Philosophy endeavors to proceed in 
an objective and independent manner. It is more detached, 
more of a spectator or observer than of a participant or apol- 
ogist. Here reflective thinking develops the attitude of search- 
ing for the Truth freed from the practical, emotional experi- 
ence. Only a few philosophers have realized that their thought, 
however they strive for this objectivity, is yet influenced 
by motivations and evaluations which are deeper than their 
thought. Occasionally thinkers like William James appreciate 
the extent to which temperament, personal history, environ- 
ment, occupation, and other phases of concrete living enter 
into the structure and color of the stream of thought. Fewer 
yet seem to see that thought may still have value and very use- 
ful functions within such limits. 

The full realization of this fact has appeared only with the 
development of recent psychology which has discovered the 
realm of the “unconscious” and has given new importance to 
habit and impulse, and to custom within the group life. The 
school of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl in France, with Gilbert 
Murray and others in England, has shown to what extent the 
structures of society, religion, morals, and philosophy itself are 
elaborated under the practical pressures of life, and with far 
less “objectivity” than thinkers have usually supposed. The 
remark of Sumner that there are “fashions in thought” as well 
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as in dress is a reminder that ideas bud on the branches of the 
tree of action and that a whole “tree of knowledge” is myth- 
ical. Whatever exaggeration there may be of this view in cer- 
tain schools of thought it has carried conviction in varying de- 
gree to all types of thinkers. Very few, if any, at the present 
time escape this fashion of our thought. We are pretty gener- 
ally convinced that our thinking is bound up with our habits 
of action and operates within the field of our “complexes” and 
our milieu. 

It is interesting to note to what an extent the philosophers 
have dealt with the problems of religion. From Plato to Royce 
and James it has been a dominant interest. Descartes labored 
over the “proofs” for the being of God, Spinoza was finally 
dominated by “‘the intellectual love of God,” Locke wrote more 
essays on religion and commentaries on the scriptures than on 
any other one subject. Even Hume evinced a central interest 
in the history of religion and in miracles. Kant felt called upon 
“to remove knowledge [from undue claims to settle the met- 
aphysical problems of religion| in order to make room for 
faith.” Hegel put his philosophy of religion at the apex of his 
system. The English idealists—Green, Caird, Bradley—were 
philosophers of religion. Comte, Mill, and Spencer are known 
as much by their discussions of religion as by any other inter- 
ests. Bertrand Russell, with his Free Man’s Worship, and San- 
tayana with his Winds of Doctrine, and Whitehead with his 
Religion in the Making express in the titles of important works 
the inescapable subject of man’s sincerest reflective thought. 
In writers like Bergson and Dewey, occasional references to 
the subject indicate that these questions are not foreign to 
their thinking though they may be, with effort, left on one side 
or deferred for later consideration. And even in those who do 
not use the terms of religious phraseology, only a slight change 
in their nomenclature is needed to make it fully apparent that 
they are not uninfluenced by the problems which arise in this 


field. 
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It is not difficult to understand why philosophy moves so 
constantly within this sphere. Thinking centers upon the 
points of stress and strain in human experience. Religion deals 
with inclusive and pervasive ideals of life, with the tragedies 
of a fortuitous existence and the fact of death. The emotional} 
tensions which pertain to these universal experiences center 
attention upon them with unavaidable pressure. Probably the 
great majority of professional) thinkers have devoted their 
lives to philosophy because at some time or in some way these 
problems became vital and inevitable for them. 

But when one enters upon the task of philosophizing about 
so live and urgent a matter as religion he finds himself involved 
in the opposition of two profoundly significant attitudes. On 
the one side is the living, practical interest in the ends or con- 
sequences to be obtained. He wants his faith justified, his 
hopes assured, his wishes fulfilled. But satisfactory reflective 
thinking requires detachment. It must be disinterested, cool, 
impersonal. How, then, is it possible for a warm, practical be- 
ing such as the natural person is to go over to the attitude 
which thought requires? How can he be expected to absolve 
himself from all interest in the outcome of thought in order to 
be able to think impartially and truly? Or, if he succeeds in 
abstracting himself from his emotional life, how can he be cer- 
tain that in his detachment he still is in possession of the 
“facts” of experience upon which he wishes to reflect? This is, 
of course, a kind of paradox which is involved in all scientific, 
disciplined thinking. For some thinkers it has developed the 
conviction that we live in two realms, one of appreciation and 
one of description. Actual living experience is permeated with 
appreciations. “Pure thought”’ moves in the unemotional field 
of description. Experience is on the plane of action toward 
ends which are colorful with desired satisfaction. Thought lies 
on the plane of observation, analysis, and logical relation. In 
the first, desires rule; in the second, “truth” is found. Think- 
ing, in the form of associated imagery or of practica) solving of 
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specific problems, occurs in the former, but “pure thought” be- 
Jongs only to the fatter, The one is known in the history of 
philosophy as “empiricism,” and the other as “rationalism.”’ 
The effort to see things as they are, independent of a)) feeling, 
leads to the Truth, capitalized and hypostatized. The treat- 
ment of concrete, motivated experience allows only of relative 


truth, spelled with smal) Jetters and conscious of its modest 


function and power. \t is an instrument for action, for use un- 


der the demands of the practical will. 
From this predicament flow decisive influences, particular- 


ly in the study of religion and therefore it deserves careful con- 


sideration. Those who hold to reality as it is for pure thought 
cannot identify that reality with the emotionalized world oi 


religious experience. They must, therefore, either take refuge 
in a paradox such as “intellectual Jove,” or relegate religion to 
the world of symbo)s and metaphors as Kant did. They may 
become mystics, holding on to religion in spite of their philos- 
ophy, or they may discard religion as an affair of the simple- 
minded and unenlightened. In all such positions there is a 
cleavage between the sphere of emottonalized action and con- 
ceptual thought and no adequate or legitimate interaction is 


recognized. 


Another view of this difficulty is that thinking is only rela- 


tively detached, and for intervals of time. Thought does in- 
deed for the time being ascend or withdraw to one side from 
the practical activity. But it remains in sight of the situation 
and is cognizant more or Jess closely of the fact that its prob- 
lem arose from that field of living experience and that its an- 
swers must soon or late be referred back to it again for verifi- 
cation and use. The functions which thought performs are 
those of criticism and direction of activity. Both aspects are 
accomplished by affording a wider perspective for the survey 
of the situation in which conduct occurs. Just as an aviator 
may survey the field of battle more comprehensively than a 
soldier on the ground, and may also have more quiet and safe- 
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ty in which to make observations, so the thinker in his with- 


drawn position relates the narrower scene of the moment to 
the past and the future, and thus gets it in a perspective which 
Drings out its purport and meaning. If the aviator Joses all 
relation to the earth he has no bearings from which to make 
estimates of distance or danger or any other meaningful obser- 
vations, It is impossible to imagine what kind of thoughts a 
disembodied spirit could have and yet the effort of some “pure 


scientists” seems to be to attain precisely this complete release 


from any meaningtiu) problems of human interest or value. 
Under the sway of scientific thought there is a strong dis- 
position to regard the world as described by science as more 
objective and real than the world as seen through social inter- 
ests. Science seems to give us “Nature” as she is. In that view 
man and his human affairs appear as transient and momentary 
and subject to the processes and fate which the natural order 
imposes. But it may be answered that these physical sciences 


describe the world from their point of view. And there are 
other points of view, probably indefinite in number. There is 
the conception of the world as an object of consciousness, or as 
a stage for the drama of conscious life, or as a scene in which 
spiritual forces are gradually transforming lower into higher 
orders of reality, Any given object may be viewed from indefi- 
nitely numerous and various points of observation. What I 
call my pencil is also a piece of metal; it is of so much money 
value; itis “beyond price” in its meaning to me because it was 
presented by a friend one Christmas time; it would be, on oc- 
casion, a weapon to stab with; it is a reflector of light; it is a 
means of identification; it isan ornament; it is the subject of 
discourse. In each relation it is just as real as in any other. 
The scientist cannot say what it really is any more than a poet 
orasalesman or a thief. The sciences have their points of view 
which are just as much determined by ‘‘interests” as are those 
of the religionist or the artist. If we consent to let the scientific 
view play the réle of the really real, we may consistently do so. 
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But to suppose that it is really the real in any ultimate and ob- 
jective sense, other than this, is to ignore what all the sophis- 
ticated people know and admit. Every judgment is weighted 
and anchored by interests and specific situations. This, indeed, 
gives limitation to the judgment, but it also is the basis of any 
meaning or significance for judgment. ‘“‘Limits”’ have positive, 
as well as negative, functions. The boundaries of a field reveal 
the area of the owner’s freedom and may invite to certain 
kinds of friendly relations beyond. They show him the way 
out at the same time that they establish his place within. 

An objection frequently made to such an interpretation of 
the function of knowledge is that it is subjective and solipcis- 
tic. The answer may be made that of course all thinking goes 
on in minds or persons and is unquestionably conditioned by 
their experience and character. But it is just this fact that 
they are in the world and part of it which makes their knowl- 
edge of it real. It is obviously quite impossible for the mind to 
deal with objects or entities entirely outside its experience. 
We get at past events through their relation to present events, 
and imagined future occurrences are projected upon the screen 
of the known. It is a favorite puzzle to assume the geological 
ages of the past and then ask whether they came into being 
with the birth of man or other sentient creatures. They are so 
obviously antecedent to mankind. But is not this ‘“anteced- 
ence” a relation to the knower of the present? The very ar- 
rangement of before and after, of here and there, is undefin- 
able except in relation to some posited point of reference. So 
much is this a feature of thought about the world that the at- 
tempt to think it independenly is impossible. The attempt to 
assume objectivity of this kind is like trying to get an up with- 
out a down, or an in which has no out. But on this account to 
deny meaning to these relations is to dismiss all possibilities of 
description or thought. To assume that there is some partic- 
ular kind of knowledge, such as that of geology or of mathe- 
matics, which escapes this condition is to set up certain rela- 
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tions of thinking as if they were independent of thought. It is 
no different with religious objects than with any others. These 
also appear within the forms, and subject to the conditions, of 
thought. Like all other conceptions of reality they are related 
to the experiences within which they are conceived. 

But this is quite a different matter from the assumption 
that the individual thinker imposes relations and conditions 
which are his alone. Thought is not a subjective process with- 
in the head of an individual organism. Thought is bound up 
with language and language is a social fact. It is a shared ex- 
perience. Minds, so to speak, are more fluid than human bod- 
ies. They interact and participate in ideas and emotions when 
the physical organisms are at a distance. Meanings are trans- 
mitable and simultaneous for the parties to a conversation or a 
correspondence. It is of the very nature of ideas to be com- 
municable and to be group possessions. They are events in 
time but they are not isolated like stones and stars. Any idea 
is continuous with other ideas and is a partial definition of a 
continuum of experience. There are no individual life-histories 
sundered from all other such histories. Each is an aspect of a 
flowing stream and can be singled out and described only with- 
in a social process. 

This fact is the basis of a certain type of objectivity which 
is of importance in dealing with the truth and reality of the 
world. When an idea is true it is capable of appropriation by 
other persons, and it is this possibility of appropriation which 
makes it more than subjective, individual fact. The truth of 
an idea is its meaning for many persons in similar circum- 
stances so that it is a cue for similar acts for them all. The true 
idea about a route of travel is one which represents the experi- 
ence of persons in the past and of possible experience for others 
coming after them. The objectivity goes beyond the personal 
feeling of a single organism, is capable of being used by others, 
and guides action for all into overt deeds. In fact, the reality 
and validity of an idea becomes convincing and authoritative 
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only when it is so recognized and used by others. In the field 
of social action the truth is finally established. 

This is a form of objectivity very different from the entire 
detachment from human concerns which is sometimes demand- 
ed. This is the type of objectivity which Plato describes when 
he speaks of the state as the individual “writ large.” The pat- 
tern is more intelligible and available when projected on the 
larger scale. But the pattern is still cast within the human, so- 
cial experience, and yet it takes on universal and demonstrable 
reality. Such reality has concreteness and definition. It does 
not belong to the order of essences, pure being, and absolutes 
without attributes. It is not pure, nor infinite, nor absolute in 
the meaning of these terms as fixed by familiar doctrines of 
ideal Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 

As has often been pointed out, the difficulty springs from 
the attempt to establish knowledge by itself, in a vacuum, as 
it were. But every such attempt must end in a kind of mysti- 
cism where the very processes of demonstration and argument 
are carried out beyond the only sphere in which they are ca- 
pable of having meaning. They can have meaning only in ref- 
erence to action or within a system which finally rests upon the 
solid realm of practical action. Knowledge thus shows itself 
to be a means of dealing with action and the objects which are 
generated or brought to attention within action. In the sim- 
pler forms of life this action is of a sufficiently obvious kind 
and this continues to be the fundamental type for all men. 
Living organisms are inherently active. They are constantly 
in motion, seeking and appropriating food, mating, playing, 
fighting, in the endless struggle for existence and for the goods 
of life. The processes of perception, memory, anticipatory im- 
agination, are ceaselessly operative. The function of percepts, 
memories, and imagination is to guide and select. They are the 
ever restless “antennae” of the organism in relation to the en- 
vironment, circling about, feeling for favorable experiences, 


withdrawing from objects which signify danger. On the higher 
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levels of conduct the same process continues with varying de- 
grees of refinement. The “antennae” of human beings are 
vastly developed by the accumulation of traditions, of tech- 
niques, of capacities for assessing novel situations. But in prin- 
ciple it is the same process. The inventions of man are often 
characterized as the extensions of the organs of the body and 
we now have man with telescopic and microscopic vision, with 
marvelous powers of locomotion, of discriminative ability to 
the millionth of an inch and the distances of light years. With 
these refinements of the senses, go enlargment of sympathy, 
deepening insight into social processes, and corresponding cre- 
ativity in intelligence and art. This extension and refinement 
of goals, or ideals, is of the essence of the spiritualization of 
life. The assumption that the spiritual is of another order than 
the practical and the intelligible introduces into the conception 
of life a cleavage which obscures and confuses all important 
problems. It reduces everyday experience to the routine and 
commonplace, and removes spiritual values out of reach of the 
natural man. Whoever accepts that dualism thereby creates 
the impossibility of regarding religion as something to be un- 
derstood and developed by reasonable methods, and leaves the 
simple and fundamental life-processes outside the pale. Then 
there appears the irreligious natural man, and the unnatural 
religious man. In such a view, no development of science could 
be of any help or enlightenment to religion, and religion would 
be incapable of suggesting any ends capable of enlisting or 
utilizing the services of science. 

Wherever knowledge has been applied to concrete experi- 
ence the result has been marked development. Many spheres of 
interest were once withheld from criticism and rational sug- 
gestion. It was so with custom, with law, with marriage, with 
what seemed the decrees of fate. “The king can do no wrong” 
meant that he was not within the province of criticism. Grad- 
ually various realms have been conceded to rational treatment. 
The one still most insistent on the claim of exemption is reli- 
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gion. But wherever it has been subjected to the light of know!- 
edge significant consequences have followed. The Bible has 
been given a new place of importance for educated persons 
through its critical interpretations. The life of Christ as de- 
scribed by Renan and the long line of scholars since his time 
has generated a new appeal. A religion of social idealism has 
gained adherents in all creeds and is gradually remaking the 
conception and the symbols of the churches. Whenever reli- 
gion turns to practical tasks such as healing the sick, educat- 
ing the ignorant, organizing the broken and wavering units of 
the family and neighborhood, scientific knowledge is able to 
prove its serviceableness to spiritual ends. 

Religion does not foreshorten the perspectives in which 
these practical tasks lie, but is interested (more than any other 
treatment of them) in the extension of their perspectives upon 
the largest possible scale. A cup of cold water may be given'in 
the name of deity; an obscure soul is a brother of the most di- 
vine. But it is the brother whom we have seen who affords the 
starting-point. Any satisfactory idealization begins with the 
concrete and the empirical. It cannot end there. Religion per- 
forms one of its greatest services in the extension of the frame 
of thought and feeling from the immediate and the given to 
the most sublime proportions. This recognition of the far- 
reaching relations of the humblest events involves one of the 
most important functions of knowledge. Here all the sciences, 
including mathematical measurements and imaginative con- 
structions, lend form and magnitude to religious conceptions. 
It follows that religious ideas, in their refinement and scope 
reflect the level of the general culture. At every stage reli- 
gion seeks the most inclusive and comprehensive ‘frame of 
thought” in which to set the lowliest experiences. But the at- 
tempts of knowledge to build conceptions of reality independ- 
ent of such experienced realities lead it into mere fog and mist. 
While the efforts of religious feeling to assert other realities 
than those of actual experience end in the same unverifiable 
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and indescribable nonentities. Religion needs, therefore, the 
factual elements and relations of scientific thought, and sci- 
ence needs the evalutions of religious attitudes. Neither one is 
complete or adequate in itself. 

These attitudes, as we have indicated, are social attitudes, 
in the true sense of that term. It is from this common base of 
social life that all knowledge extends and to this it returns. 
The dining-table may be taken as a symbol of this center of 
social life and as a medium in which is generated the essen- 
tially human world of feeling and thought. Take, for example, 
the “round table” of a university faculty club. There may be 
seen gathered at luncheon several men, specialists in various 
fields, sciences, languages, law, religion, art, medicine, busi- 
ness. They order from the same menu, use the same kind of 
utensils, and employ the same speech. There is a limited range 
of conversation in which they are all equally at home—the 
weather, the news of the day, certain general features of the 
university life. But two men of the same department may en- 
gage in conversation concerning some problem in their special 
field of research and quickly absorb themselves in technical 
concepts and discussions which are quite outside the interest 
or understanding of their neighbors. In order to make their 
conversation intelligible to their friends they would have to go 
back to the beginnings of their problems in the field of com- 
mon experience and gradually show the steps by which they 
were Carried out to their special sphere of discourse. In similar 
manner each one about the table is at home in the simple, com- 
mon processes of eating, drinking, and chatting about the 
items of the narrower circle of living. But from that base of 
shared action and feeling radiate lines of selected interests 
with their own technique, terms, and values. The chemist, 
physiologist, historian, and linguist are well enough served by 
the same menu and understand one another sufficiently with 
reference to hunger and satiety. Yet each one moves out from 
that fundamental process and follows certain facts and rela- 
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tions into the great distances of academic expertness. At the 
farthest points of their investigations they are remote from the 
common experiences of the table group but are occupied all 
the time, it may be, with questions connected with food. How- 
ever diversified or technical their knowledge, it is nevertheless 
engaged upon the facts of that encompassing life-process and 
for its ultimate validation must justify itself with reference to 
that process. Now and then some discovery occurs on the fron- 
tier of a specialty which throws such light upon the elementary 
activities as to be universally appreciated. Such is the discov- 
ery of a new anaesthetic or the excavation of an Egyptian 
tomb, or Lindbergh’s non-stop flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 
But the processes and achievements of knowledge move out 
from and return to the world of common experience symbol- 
ized by the table. The highest and the subtlest reaches of 
knowledge have this setting and relation. There is no material 
for knowledge outside this cycle nor any means of proof or 
verification of alleged facts or truth apart from a loop line as- 
cending from this starting-point and returning to it again, This 
does not mean that the basic field of human action and emo- 
tion remains unchanged by accumulating knowledge. It is con- 
stantly illuminated and modified by enlarging knowledge but 
it continues to be a life-process stimulated by the native 
springs of appetite, of curiosity, and satisfaction. Knowledge 
does not come first. Action, impulse, sentiency, and habit in 
their diversity and conflict are the sources of reflection and the 
test of its value. Philosophy cannot go on without the social 
life of man but the life of man generated philosophy and con- 
stantly summons philosophy to an accounting as to its results 
and value. Like all knowledge, philosophy is, in a sense, de- 
rived and secondary, instrumental and subservient, 

Yet this very knowledge is the means to the greatest en- 
richment and development of the life of mankind. The attain- 
ment of the methods of accumulating knowledge, of making 


scientific discoveries, and of extending experimentation are 
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the great agencies of progress and the enlargement of life. 
They have transformed the face of nature and the manner of 
man’s life to an astonishing degree. Here lies his hope for fur- 
ther control in the future. But at the very height of this scien- 
tific era the wisest men are beginning to see that no amount of 
knowledge is adequate to the demands of human life in its 
deepest needs. Bertrand Russell and other observers of our 
civilization see that the development of scientific technique 
affords no guaranty of any significant use of that technique. 
The great question of their later thought is as to where and 
how there are to be found means for relating knowledge to the 
great values and ends of life. These values are the qualities 
which belong to the natural social bonds of the fundamental 
social units, the face to face groups of mutually sympathetic 
and helpful individuals. These values are the concomitants of 
social attitudes and these attitudes at their highest are the re- 


ligious verities. 
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Students of Judaism and of Christian beginnings, and of 
these two in their historical relation to each other, have re- 
cently had the excitement and satisfaction of welcoming two 
truly great works in this field, works which can at once with 
confidence be regarded as of classical quality and of indispen- 


sable value to every student of Judaism or Christianity, 
whether he be Jew or Christian. Strack-Billerbeck’s Kom- 


mentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch is 


thus far—in three large volumes—complete as a commentary 
on a)} the books of the New Testament (1922-26). And now 


follows George Foot Moore’s Judaism.’ Each of these works 
is to be supplemented by a volume of notes and excursuses, 
and these volumes will add greatly to the value of both works. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that nothing will long delay their 
appearance, We could also wish that the similar work on Hel- 
lenistic Judaism, which was originally planned by Professor 
Moore, might still prove possible, though no promise of it is 
given. 

The two works are by the two men of whom it can prob- 
ably be said that of all Christian scholars of their generation 
they have made themselves most fully masters in the difficult 
regions of rabbinical literature. Professor Hermann Strack, 
of Berlin, though a productive scholar in other lines, especial- 
ly in Old Testament subjects, gave his attention chiefly to the 
Jewish literature of the first Christian centuries. He is the 


author of a standard introduction to Talmud and Midrash. 


* Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era; The Age of the Tan- 
naim. 2 vols. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 552 and 487 pages. 
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The present work is to be regarded as carrying forward the 
work of John Lightfoot, and others before and after him, to 
what must long remain a concluding stage. It is an immense 
collection from the rabbinical literature of materials which in 
any way help the student to read the New Testament in the 
Vight of contemporary Jewish ways of thought and of life. 
Though meant primarily for the New Testament student, 
who certainly cannot do without it, it is of value also to the 
student of Judaism because of its elaborate treatment, even 
in the volumes already before us, of many topics which are as 
important in Judaism as in Christianity. This work, though 
the publication of it had to be done by his collaborator, Biller- 
beck, after Strack’s death, can certainly be called the cul- 
mination of his long life’s work. The same can be said of 
Professor Moore’s work, and, in both cases, in a sense and 
measure in which such a thing can only rarely be said, The two 
books are widely different in character. Strack collects and 


discusses his material directly for the student of the New 
Testament. Moore writes on Judaism as such and for its own 


sake, and is concerned to keep all special Christian interests 


and presumptions out of the way. Over against the apologetic 


and polemic aim and temper of most Christian writers on 


Judaism, Moore reacts strongly in the opposite direction. He 
will understand the Judaism of the Tannaim from within, as 
they themselves understood it. He gives therefore, in effect, 
a defense of rabbinical Judaism, Judaism’s own self-defense, 
let us say, since his ideal is to select the recognized and au- 


thoritative leaders and teachers of ‘‘normative”’ Judaism, and 


to let them speak for themselves. 

His standpoint and purpose can best be understood in the 
light of his article, ‘““Christian Writers on Judaism,” in the 
Harvard Theological Review (July, 1921, pp. 197-254), a 
treatment of his predecessors which those who have the “Ju- 


daism”’ will do well to insert within its covers. Here Moore 


reviews with learning and severity the efforts of Christians 
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from the first to prove the truth of Christianity either by 
showing that Judaism is itself essentially Christian, and that 
Jews ought, in view of their own Scriptures and traditions, to 
accept Christianity as the fulfilment of their own faiths and 
hopes, or, on the contrary, by showing that Judaism is at all 
essential points the opposite of Christianity and inferior to it. 
In one case the Jewish literature is searched for likenesses to 
Christianity; in the other, for differences; but in both cases 
the aim is equally dogmatic and unhistorical. “Christian in- 
terest in Jewish literature has always been apologetic or po- 
lemical rather than historical.” Occasionally, indeed, through 
the centuries we meet with “‘the scholar’s love of learning for 
its own sake”; and there is a gain when rabbinical learning is 
used to elucidate the New Testament. The modern period, in 
which the aim is to understand the Christian religion in the 
light of its origins, began only with Gfroérer (1831-38); but 
his followers have seldom freed themselves from the long tra- 
dition of prejudice. 

It is especially worth while to take account of Moore’s 
criticism of the works of Weber, Schiirer, and Bousset, with 
which it is most natural to compare his own book. Weber’s 
System der altsynagogalen palistinischen T heologie (1880) is 
criticized because it is a system, whereas the Jews made no 
system of their religious and moral teachings, but only (in 
the Mishnah, etc.) of law and observance; because its system 
is modern and Lutheran; because the author ascribes to Juda- 
ism the conception of a transcendent and remote God, and an 
un-Jewish (Pauline) conception of legalism; because of an 
uncritical and often second-hand use of the sources; and be- 
cause his aim was not historical, but missionary: so to present 
Judaism as to prove to Jews the superiority of Christianity. 
With these criticisms we must on the whole agree, and will 
certainly give to Moore’s book the right to displace Weber’s 
as an exposition of the religion and morals of the early rabbis. 

The chief Christian authority in the general field of Jew- 
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ish history in New Testament times is, of course, Schiirer. 
Harnack once remarked that there is scarcely any other 
branch of theological study in which there is so unquestion- 
ably one chief textbook as in that of the History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ. Moore agrees that Schii- 
rer’s volumes are “an indispensable repertory for all sorts of 
things about the Jews—history, archaeology, geography, 
chronology, institutions, cultus, sects and parties, literature, 
etc.—treated as distinct subjects of investigation and presen- 
tation.” “Schiirer did what he set out to do, and made an im- 
measurably useful handbook.” But he did not intend to write 
a history of religion during the three centuries which his work 
covers. Two chapters only deal directly with religion; one, 
with the messianic hope; and the other, with life under the 
law. These two subjects, Moore says, were chosen because 
the relation of Christianity to Judaism was positively the be- 
lief that Jesus was the Messiah of Jewish hopes, and nega- 
tively the rejection of the legalism of the scribes and Phari- 
sees which Jesus and Paul denounced. It therefore served the 
apologetic interests of Christianity to show that the Jewish 
hopes justified the acceptance of Jesus as their fulfilment, 
and that the life under the law justified his condemnation. 
Moore regards Schiirer as of eminent merits in everything ex- 
ternal, but misled by his apologetic interest in these two chap- 
ters, and especially in that concerning legalism. Moore’s book 
does not aim to take the place of Schiirer in any way except 
in its exposition of “life under the law.” He does, to be sure, 
begin his book with a sketch of “the history of the centuries 
with which we are concerned so far as religion was affected 
by it” (I, 3-121). It is ably done and essential for the under- 
standing of what follows, for it traces the lines which lead by 
a direct progress from Ezra the Scribe and his law to the 
Judaism of the Tannaim. The title of this section of the book, 
in the form in which it was published in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review (October, 1924—January, 1925) is “The Rise 
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of Normative Judaism.” This title shows the determining in- 
terest of the historical sketch and the meaning of the defining 
phrase, “‘so far as religion was affected by it.” In this history 
of the rise of normative Judaism the doings of Antiochus IV 
and Judas Maccabaeus are but briefly told (pp. 48-55). 
There is no mention of the Book of Daniel here, which is sure- 
ly of the greatest importance for our understanding of the 
religious significance of this crisis. The chapter that covers 
the century from Judas to Herod is called “The Rise of the 
Pharisees.” Herod’s reign is the time of Hillel and Shammai, 
with whom the age of the Tannaim begins; and the Roman 
war and the destruction of Jerusalem are barely mentioned 
in order to introduce the “Reorganization at Jamnia.” Of 
course Professor Moore does what he intends to do; but the 
history he tells shows clearly that the religion whose rise he is 
tracing was not affected by the stirring political events of the 
two centuries. The line from Ezra to Hillel, and then to Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai and Akiba and Judah I, seems to move 
straight on without being diverted by the part that the Jews 
suddenly found themselves playing in the history of the world. 
Moore’s history therefore is not in any way intended as a sub- 
stitute for what Schiirer’s first volume (in English. Vols. I- 
II) gives in full detail. Nor does the following introductory 
part on the sources at all intend to make less necessary the 
elaborate introductions to the extant Jewish literature of the 
period with which Schiirer’s work begins and ends. As the 
History carries us through the centuries from the religion of 
the Old Testament to the normative Judaism which resulted 
from it, so the Sources to which we are introduced are chiefly 
the work of the Tannaim themselves, especially the Midrash- 
im on the Pentateuch (Mechilta, Sifra, Sifre, and some re- 
lated writings), upon which Moore puts the highest value for 
his purposes. We may perhaps say that Moore’s purpose is 
to do exactly what Schiirer did not—or did only in one or two 
chapters—attempt to do, that is, to give a history and exposi- 
tion of Judaism as a religion. 
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But this is what Bousset undertook in his Die Religion des 
Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (1903; 2d ed., 
1906; 3d ed., Gressmann, 1926). Bousset’s book aims to 
cover Hellenistic as well as Palestinian Judaism, as Moore’s 
does not; but for the Palestinian part they have the same pur- 
pose and mean to fill the same lack in Schiirer’s work. Of 
Bousset’s work, Moore’s judgment is on the whole adverse. 
He criticizes chiefly his almost exclusive use as sources of the 
books called Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, with special 
preference for the Apocalypses, and his “almost casual” use 
of “the writings which represent the acknowledged and au- 
thoritative teachings” of school and synagogue. Bousset’s 
defense was that the Apocalypses represented the popular 
religion, while the work of the rabbis was that of the learned 
few. Moore rejects this choice, and describes the book that 
results from it as based on sources to which Judaism never 
conceded any authority, while largely ignoring those which it 
has always regarded as normative. Such use as Bousset makes 
of the rabbinical sources is unscholarly, as Jewish critics have 
pointed out. Yet, “taken for what it is, it is a serviceable 
handbook”’; taken, that is, as an exposition of the religion of 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and “‘as a piece of appa- 
ratus for the student of the New Testament.” So, though 
Moore’s estimation of Bousset’s work is by no means so high 
as of Schiirer’s, yet in Bousset’s case, as well as in Schiirer’s, 
he does not propose to do again what he accepts as done well. 
His own task is one that was done badly by Weber, whose 
work his own would displace; but it is one that neither 
Schiirer nor Bousset seriously undertook; for which, more- 
over, they had not the necessary equipment. 

We may infer from his criticisms of others that his own 
work will have two characteristics: He will write with com- 
plete impartiality, and especially will avoid every prejudice 
from the Christian side. It is not his purpose to give an ac- 
count of the beginnings of Christianity, or to provide students 


of the New Testament with all the knowledge they need con- 
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cerning its background and environment. He will not even be 
influenced by the denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees 
by Jesus, or of legalism by Paul; nor will he try to decide 
whether they were justified. He inclines, it would seem, to 
think that they were not, certainly not altogether. He will not 
write of Judaism with any intention, however veiled, of prov- 
ing the truth of Christianity or making Christians of Jews. 
Paul wrote: “To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law, 
not being myself under the law, that I might gain them that 
are under the law.” This aim, which was Weber’s, Moore re- 
nounces; but if we substitute the word “understand” for 
“‘gain,’”’ Paul’s words become an exact expression of Professor 
Moore’s spirit and method. He does attempt, and urges his 
readers to attempt, to become as under the law, though we are 
not, in order that we may understand those that were under 
the law. He prefers not to use the word “legalism,” but he 
says with repeated emphasis that the foundation of Judaism 
is the belief that religion is revealed. Judaism conceived of 
itself as revealed religion. God had given to Israel in his two- 
fold law, Scripture and tradition, a revelation of his will. 
‘The religion thus revealed was the religion of Israel and of 
no other nation’’; though, as the one true religion, it was des- 
tined to be that of all mankind. “The idea of historical devel- 
opment in religion . . . . so dominates us that it is hard to 
understand a religion to which it is a contradiction in terms. 
But it is idle to try to comprehend Judaism at all unless we 
are prepared to accept its own assumptions as principles of 
interpretation, and not substitute ours for them” (I, 112). 
This is Moore’s parallel to Paul’s becoming as a Jew to Jews. 

The second characteristic of Moore’s book which can be 
inferred from his criticism of others is the principal, though 
not quite exclusive, use, as sources of the rabbinical writings 
rather than the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. ‘“‘The aim of 


these volumes is to represent Judaism in the centuries in 
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which it assumed definitive form, as it presents itself in the 
tradition which it has always regarded as authentic.” The 
representatives of authoritative tradition are the ‘““Tannaim,” 
the rabbis of the period from the time of Herod (Hillel and 
Shammai) to that of the Patriarch Judah, under whose au- 
thority, about 200 A.D., the Mishnah was put forth in what 
proved to be its authoritative form. This means that the 
sources with which Moore chiefly operates are this Mishnah, 
in which the traditional law (Halakah) is formulated and sys- 
tematized, together with the Tosefta and other related compi- 
lations of early halakic discussions; then the halakic and hag- 
gadic commentaries on the Pentateuch, of which Mekilta (on 
Exodus), Sifra (on Leviticus), and Sifre (on Numbers and 
Deuteronomy ) are most important, but are now supplement- 
ed by recently recovered parts of other Midrashim of like age. 
In the later parts of the Talmud and in later Midrashim reli- 
able traditions are still to be found of the teachings of the 
tannaite rabbis; so that the readings which are involved in 
the study even of the Tannaim are extensive and difficult. 

Let us now survey briefly the subjects chosen and the 
range and quality of the main substance of the book. Profes- 
sor Moore criticized Weber for making a ‘“‘system” of the rab- 
binical religion, to which systematic treatment is foreign. 
Perles had already pointed out this fundamental fault in 
Weber. No system, he says, can be distilled out of the Hag- 
gada. In regard to religion, morals, eschatology, the rabbini- 
cal writings only register the varying and often contradictory 
opinions of different teachers. There are, indeed, in the dis- 
cussions of these matters, certain principles and general pre- 
scriptions, but these are never worked out into a closed sys- 
tem. Moore seeks to avoid this criticism and to arrange his 
material under a few general divisions, without sharp bounda- 
ries. 

After the introductory sections: “I. Historical,” and “IT. 


The Sources,” we have seven parts in which the religion of 
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the Tannaim is described. “I. Revealed Religion”: Here the 
fundamental principle of Judaism, already referred to, is un- 
folded. Israel is the nation to which the revelation is given. 
The Scriptures are throughout and in every place equally the 
revelation of God, The unwritten law has the same source 
and authority as the written. By it tradition was brought into 
accord with Scripture. This chapter contains a defense of the 
halakic material of the Talmud in the sense that, upon the 
premise that religion is revealed, such interpretations are nec- 
essary, and the juristic casuistry “cannot be too exact or too 
minute.” 

The “name for this divine revelation, written and oral, in 
which the Jews possessed the sole standard and norm of their 
religion is Torah,” of which “Law” is a misleading transla- 
tion. It is identified with wisdom, and is eternal and un- 
changeable. This revealed religion is not so much a doctrine 
of God, even of his oneness, as a rule of life. A consequence 
of the idea of revealed religion was the effort to educate the 
whole people in its religion, and in this the synagogue and the 
school had their unique place and importance in Judaism. 
They are described in detail. Another unique consequence of 
the belief in Torah, revealed religion, was belief in its destiny 
to become universal. A long and important chapter on ‘““The 
Conversion of the Gentiles’ closes Part I. Part II treats ““The 
Idea of God.” This is not, in our sense of the word, a theol- 
ogy; but Judaism drew from the Old Testament teaching on 
the whole its highest and best. Jewish monotheism was the 
belief that “one will ruled the world to one end—the world as 
it ought to be.” The idea of God is discussed in a way that 
corrects many current misconceptions and removes many sup- 
posed contrasts between Jewish and Christian ideas. Part III, 
“Man, Sin, Atonement,” discusses these topics with great ful- 
ness (I, 445-552). Attention should be given especially to 
the treatment of repentance, which is of central significance in 
the Jewish religion and is often misjudged in Christian repre- 
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sentations. Volume II begins with a relatively short Part IV, 
on “Observances” (pp. 3-78). This is the only considerable 
part of the book which deals chiefly with Halakah. It begins 
with a discussion of religious principles which argues in effect 
that in a revealed religion ritual is not ritual, but morals, be- 
cause the rites and interdictions of the law are observed, not 
because they have any magical effect, but because they are 
the will of God. At the end, in regard to laws of purity, espe- 
cially food laws, it is again emphasized that the Jews needed 
and attempted no explanation of the reason or value of things 
to be done or avoided. That “it is a statute of the King of 
kings” is a sufficient reason. This is the logic of a revealed 
religion. If the Pharisees were more scrupulous in such things 
than others it was because they saw more clearly what was 
involved in the possession of a revealed religion. If this is 
“legalism,” then the name cannot be denied to them, although 
“loyalty” better expresses their attitude. This conception of 
conformity to the will of God is the essence of a religion of 
revelation. It “was the only conception possible in Judaism, 
with the Bible in its hands” (II, 78). Let us leave this apol- 
ogy for what we have been accustomed to call ritualism and 
externality for later comment. 

Part V treats of “Morals.” Here the ways are traced in 
which moral teaching was developed by a religion in which 
morality also was the revealed will of God, and had there- 
fore a legal character. Dr. Moore prefers to say, ““They are 
the morals of a religion,” of the God-given rule of life, and 
their obligation lies not in reason and conscience, but in the 
sovereignty of the Lawgiver. On the authority of divine 
revelation, not on general principles and deductions from 
them, the ethics of Judaism were founded. The motives, the 
duties in various relationships, and the quality of an ethic of 
this nature are elaborately discussed. It is an important and 


most illuminating section, to which more than a quarter of the 
second volume is devoted. The New Testament student will 
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note a number of comparisons with the ethics of Jesus, in 
which likeness, not difference, is chiefly indicated. Part VI, 


“Piety,” discusses love to God, the Father in Heaven, prayer, 
faith, study, the meaning of suffering, fasting (there is no 
proper asceticism in Jewish piety), purity of mind, humility. 
In piety, as in ethics, Judaism is a safe and sane teacher and 
guide. The Christian church followed it; or when it departed, 


as in the direction of asceticism or other-worldliness, it was 
not for the better. 


Part VII is on “The Hereafter.” Here, although rabbinical 
sources are given the precedence, the Apocalypses are also 
drawn upon, and there is a brief introduction to these 
books, which were referred to in the introductory section on 
“Sources” (1, 127-130) only in order to exclude them as 
sources for the first six parts of the book. “Inasmuch as these 
writings have never been recognized by Judaism, it is a fal- 
Jacy of method ior the historian to make them a primary 
source for the eschatology of Judaism, much more to contami- 
nate its theology with them.” This Jast part of the book deals 
with “Retribution after Death,” “Messianic Expectations,” 
and “Eschatology.” 

Such is the field chosen and cultivated by this master- 
workman. He himself describes the field thus: ‘“‘The aim of 
the present work is to exhibit the religious conceptions and 
moral principles of Judaism, its modes of worship and observ- 
ance, and its distinctive piety, in the form in which, by the end 
of the second century of the Christian Era, they attained gen- 
eral acceptance and authority.” Looking at the work, as we 
should, in the light of this precise definition of it, we can only 
judge that the task is splendidly performed. What Dr. Moore 
set out to do he has done, as those who know him would expect, 
with painstaking and unsparing devotion to accurate and com- 
plete knowledge, and with fair, unprejudiced interpretation 
and judgment. It is the product of thirty years of a great 
scholar’s researches in a literature of which the difficulties of 
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first-hand mastery and understanding cannot be imagined by 
those who have not met them in some measure face to face. 
The immense labor of which these volumes are the product is 
evident enough, though the third volume will make it more so; 
but the skill with which the material is handled conceals the 
labor and makes what was hard to write easy to read. 

If attention is now called to some points at which differ- 
ence of judgment is possible, or to certain limitations involved 
in the author’s choice and definition of his field, it will be with 
the special purpose of guarding against possible misunder- 
standing or misuse of a book of the highest quality and great- 


est value in its chosen place. 

The Judaism which Professor Moore describes with such 
wealth of learning is that of the end of the second century of 
our era, and the sources which he uses are those that embody 
the interpretations and formulations of the Jaw by the rabbis, 
chiefly from the fall of Jerusalem, 70 A.b., to the promulgation 
of the Mishnah of the Patriarch Judah, about 200 A.p. When 
Moore speaks of the sources which Judaism has always re- 
garded as authentic, he means “always” from the third cen- 
tury A.D. onward. It is a proper and needed task to exhibit the 
religious conceptions and mora) principles, the observances, 
and the piety of the Judaism of the Tannaim. Perhaps it is the 
thing that most needed to be done of al) the many labors that 
must contribute to our knowledge of that age. But Professor 
Moore calls this Judaism “normative”; and means by this, 
not only authoritative for Jews after the work of the Tannaim 
had reached its completion in the Mishnah, but normal or 
authentic in the sense that it is the only direct and natural out- 
come of the Old Testament religion. {t seems, therefore, that 
the task here undertaken is not only, as it certainly is, a defi- 
nite, single, and necessary one, but that other things hardly 
need doing, and do not signify much for the Judaism of the 
age of Christian beginnings. The book is not called, as it might 


have been, “The Judaism of the Tannaim,” but /udatsm in the 
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First Centuries of the Christian Era: The Age of the Tan- 


naim. Was there then no other type of Judaism in the time of 
Christ that may claim such names as “normative,” “normal,” 
“orthodox”? The time of Deuteronomy was also the time of 
Jeremiah. The religion of revelation in a divinely given writ- 
ten law stood over against the religion of revelation in the 
heart and living words of a prophet. The conviction was cur- 
rent after Ezra that the age of prophecy had ended; the Spirit 
of God had withdrawn itself from Israel (J, 237). But if 
prophecy shoulda live again, cou)d it not claim to be norma) in 
Judaism? Where, in the centuries after Ezra, are we to look 
for the fines of development that go back, not to Ezra and 
Deuteronomy, but to Jeremiah and Isaiah? R. H. Charles 
claims the genuine succession for his loved Apocalypses. The 
Pharisees at least had the prophets in their canon, and it is 
claimed by many, and by Moore, that the rabbis were not less 
familiar with the prophets than with the Pentateuch, and even 
that they had “‘fully assimilated” the teaching of the prophets 
as to the value of the cultus (II, 14), and that their conception 
of revealed religion “resulted no Jess from the teaching of the 
prophets than from the possession of the Law” (I, 235). 
Christians see prophecy coming back to Judaism in John the 
Baptist and in fesus, and find in Paul the new experience that 
revelation is given in a person, not in a book, and inwardly to 
each one through the indwelling Spirit of God, as Jeremiah 
had hoped (31:31-34). And now, finally, liberal Judaism 
claims to be authentic and normal Judaism because it takes up 
the lines that Jeremiah laid down. 

It would require more proof than Professor Moore has 
given in his section on “‘History” to justify his claim that the 
only movements that need to be traced as affecting religion 
are those that lead from Ezra to Hillel and Johanan ben Zak- 
kai and Akiba and Judah the Prince. Great events happened 
during the three centuries from Antiochus IV to Hadrian, 
events which deeply affected Judaism as a religion. But of 
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these events and their influence Moore has little to say, It is of 


course in connection with these events that the Apocalypses 
were written. In regard to these writings it would be possible 
to call in question the entire consistency of Moore’s position. 
They were ignored by the Tannaim, “without countenance 


from the exponents of normal Judaism.” The common Chris- 
tian use of them, especially in support oi the criticism oi the 


Jewish conception of God as transcendent and unapproach- 


able, is a contamination of Jewish theology. But when Moore 


writes (1, 128) that in Judaism “the eschatological apoca- 
lypse, which from the days of Antiochus IV to those of Domi- 
tian had apparently revived in every crisis of the history, dis- 
appears completely,’ he makes its disappearance, after the 


Apocalypses of Ezra and Baruch, date from the beginning of 


the second century A.D., and yields an importance to such writ- 
ings in the last two pre-Christian and the first Christian cen- 


turies which would seem largely to justify the use of them by 
Schirer and Bousset. When he speaks of the Apocrypha and 


Pseudepigrapha in general as giving “glimpses of the religion 
of the times, outside the schools,” he seems to warrant Bous- 
set’s contrast between the piety of the common people and 
that of the learned few, and to give some ground for Bousset’s 
preference for the literature of the popular religion, The Book 
of Daniel stands near the beginning, and the Apocalypses of 


Ezra and Baruch near the end, of the period with which we 
are concerned. The canonization of Daniel attests and perpet- 


uated its influence; and the support of Bar Cocheba’s revolt 


under Hadrian by leading Tannaim would seem to put the im- 
portance of apocalyptic literature—certainly of the nationalist 


movements that called it forth—beyond question, even if the 


New Testament did not bear additional witness to its cur- 
rency. Dr. Moore does not doubt that these books “in their 


time were very popular” (II, 281). But more than this, he 


finds that the eschatological scheme of the Apocalypses of 
Ezra and Baruch “is the same which through the Tannaim be- 
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came the standard conception of Judaism”; and even goes so 
far as to say that in some other matters also “these apoca- 
lypses are closely related to . . . . the rabbinical sources. 
The authors had the learning of the schools” (II, 285). They 
evidently stood in some relation to the rabbis of their time, and 
“there is no sectarian eccentricity to be discovered in them” 
(II, 344). In fact, these two books are freely used, by the side 
of the rabbinical sources, in the treatment of the origin of sin, 
Adam, and the evil heart (I, 474-80). Should there have been 
either less or more use made of these and other Apocalypses? 
There need be no criticism of Moore’s choice of the age of the 
Tannaim and of the literature that comes from them and is 
recognized as theirs by their successors; but if this is his choice, 
would it not have been as well to have excluded the Apoca- 
lypses altogether, and to have given purely tannaite doctrine 
about the hereafter, as well as about theology and ethics? As 
it is we are left wondering why these books should be valid 
evidence as to eschatology, and even as to the origin of sin, 
but misleading, contaminating, as to dualism and asceticism 
and the transcendence of God. The Apocalypses are one ex- 
pression of the self-consciousness and self-defense of the Jew- 
ish spirit in its opposition to foreign influence, and the Talmud 
is another and very different expression of the same spirit. 
The Apocalypse begins with the first assault of the Greek 
Empire upon the Jewish religion; and the rabbinical writings 
follow after the failure of the last revolt of the Jews against 
the Roman Empire; though this of course is by no means a 
sufficient answer to the question of the relation to each other 
of these two self-assertions of the Jewish religion over against 
heathenism. Moore’s book seems to leave us in need of some- 
thing more about that conflict of Judaism against foreign cul- 
tures and religions which was surely the most distinguishing 
and critical fact about Jewish religious history during the two 
centuries before, and the two centuries after, Christ. 

The late Dr. Hugo Gressmann, one of whose last works 
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was the editing of the third edition of Bousset, published also 
an essay on Die Aufgaben der Wissenschaft des nachbib- 
lischen Judentums (1925), which indicates what he would 
have undertaken to do if he had rewritten instead of merely 
edited the work of Bousset. He gives a page to the work that 
needs to be done in the rabbinical field, and names Dalman, 
Moore, and Billerbeck as the Christian scholars who are most 
capable of doing it. But this is not one of the seven tasks with 
which he specifically deals. Gressmann substitutes “in the late 
Hellenistic Age” for Bousset’s ‘‘in the New Testament Age,” 
in the title of his Religion of Judaism. The influence of Hellen- 
ism is, in his opinion, the chief factor with which the historian 
has to deal. Synagogue, Torah, canon, scribe, resurrection, 
apocalyptic, supernaturalism, suggest the ways in which Juda- 
ism transformed itself in order to resist the danger of Helleni- 
zation. The chief task of the historian of the origin, not only of 
the Gospel, but also of the Talmud, is to trace the gradual rise, 
through the influence of Hellenism and through opposition to 
it, of this other-worldly type of Judaism of which the Apoca- 
lypses are the first and clearest expression. The specific tasks 
which Gressmann discusses are: (1) Hellenistic Judaism be- 
fore Christ; (2) Jao and the religion of magic; (3) the paral- 
lelism between Yahweh and Dionysos-Sabazios; (4) astral 
Judaism; (5) the Mandaic religion; (6) the Odes of Solomon; 
(7) Manichaeism and Islam. 

Now we are not to forget that Moore has not given us his 
projected book on Hellenistic Judaism, in which perhaps the 
various oriental as well as the proper Greek religious move- 
ments in the world into which Christ came would be duly de- 
scribed. But it is certain that Gressmann represents an inter- 
est and a method which Moore distrusts. Gressmann prefers 
to search among the obscurities of half-Jewish, half-heathen, 
half-Christian heresies for light on the sources and character 
and influence of that other-worldly Judaism which seems to 
him most significant. Moore is concerned with the orthodox 
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Judaism of the rabbis, which is, like the Old Testament, essen- 
tially healthy minded and of this world, and to show that it is 
the direct and consistent outcome of the history of religion 
from the Old Testament through the intervening centuries. 
We are not to expect from Moore a discussion of the different 
types and sects in the Judaism of the time, of the effects of 
varying political fortunes, of the influence of foreign religions, 
nor even of the changes that followed the fall of the temple 
and the end of Judaism as a nation in the two wars against 
Rome. Moore chooses to give us one thing: the Jewish reli- 
gion in its final, stable form, as it defined itself at the end of 
the second century. Gressmann regards the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha as intermediary not only between prophecy 
and the Gospels, but also between the Judaism of the last two 
centuries before Christ and that which began in violent reac- 
tion against everything foreign after the fall of the Jewish 
state. Moore carries the Judaism of the Tannaim back into the 
time of Christ and the century before. Gressmann thinks we 
have no right to draw conclusions, without careful reserva- 
tions, from the time after Hadrian to the period in which Juda- 
ism had its share in the religious syncretism that was charac- 
teristic of the world when Christianity began. 

Let us return to Moore’s book, in its main contents and 
purpose, as a book which uses rabbinical sources for the exhi- 
bition of the Judaism of the age of the Tannaim, the Judaism 
which attained general acceptance and authority by the begin- 
ning of the third century of our era. This is a book on “norma- 
tive Judaism as we know it in the literature which it has al- 
ways esteemed authentic.” For its great qualities as a work on 
the religious conceptions and moral principles and piety of the 
Tannaim I have already expressed the admiration and grati- 
tude which everyone must feel. With due reserve I would now 
propose certain queries about two principal matters, one con- 
cerning the work in its own proper field, the other its bearing 


on New Testament interpretation and on the problem of the 


relation between Judaism and Christianity in its beginnings. 
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The first queries concern the use which Professor Moore 
makes of the Halakah in his exposition of the religion of the 
Tannaim. Halakah is law. The word means “a rule to go by.” 
It is “the precisely formulated rule itself.” Whatever in rab- 
binic tradition is not law is Haggada. Of this the chief aim is 
religious and moral instruction. Only Halakah possesses au- 
thority. Only in the field of legal definition is it proper to 
speak of Jewish orthodoxy. ‘‘There was no such thing as an 
orthodox Haggada” (I, 162). The unity that held Judaism to- 
gether was not based upon orthodoxy in theology, but upon 
uniformity of observance (I, 110f.). ““When the Jews thought 
of revealed religion it was religion as a rule of life rather than 
as the recognition of the one true God” (I, 276). It was the 
rule of life about which the schools discussed and sects divided. 
This means that Halakah, not Haggada, was the chief concern 
of the Tannaim. Even Hillel, with whom the tannaite school 
tradition begins, is significant in the history of Judaism, not 
because of his genial temper and fine religious and moral say- 
ings, but because he gave new impulse and direction to the 
study of the law (I, 81). He began the movement that ended 
in the Mishnah. One of the two main parts of the work of 
Johanan ben Zakkai and his successors was the formulation 
and classification of the rules of the unwritten law; and the 
other was the minute study of the written law; and in both 
lines the primary interest was in the Halakah. The Mishnah, 
shaped especially by R. Akiba and R. Meir, and finished by 
the Patriarch Judah, was the result of the first of these lines 
of study; and the halakic Midrashim, Mechilta, Sifra, Sifre, 
of the second. The Mishnah is distinctly the great final work 
of the Tannaim, and the rabbis who followed them were there- 
fore called by another name, ‘““Amoraim.”’? With the Mishnah 
the age of the Tannaim ends. It is the crown and completion of 
their labors, One would think therefore that normative Juda- 


ism of the age of the Tannaim would be defined essentially as 


the Judaism of the Mishnah, just as the Judaism of the Amor- 
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aim is that of their distinctive work, the Talmud as a whole. 
Judaism “may properly claim to be represented by the teach- 
ers and the writings which it has always regarded as in the line 
of its catholic tradition, all the more because the resulting con- 
sensus is authoritative and is embodied in a corpus of tradition 
possessing not only universal authority, but in some sense final- 
ity” (I, 126). This sentence describes the Mishnah and the 
later completed Talmud, but not the Midrashim. The Mish- 
nah is almost entirely Halakah. Only one of its sixty-three 
books is haggadic throughout: the famous Chapters of the 
Fathers (Pirke Abot). 

These facts and definitions I have given much in Professor 
Moore’s own words; yet in his actual exposition of the norma- 
tive, orthodox Judaism of the age of the Tannaim compara- 
tively little place is given to Halakah. One of the seven parts 
of his exposition is on observances; and here cultus, circum- 
cision, Sabbath, festivals, fasts, taxation, and interdictions are 
summarily dealt with; but the other six parts deal in detail 
with the religion and ethics, the piety and hopes, of Judaism, 
matters about which the Haggada supplies most of the materi- 
al, and for which authority and finality are not claimed. The 
tannaite (halakic) Midrash (Mechilta, etc.) contains a good 
deal of Haggada together with its halakic exegesis, and these 
books Moore values as the most important of his sources (I, 
135 ff.; II, 80). The principles of religion and morals do in- 
deed control the interpretation of certain laws, so that Hala- 
kah is sometimes a source for such teachings, and “‘is in many 
instances of the highest value as evidence of the way and meas- 
ure in which great ethical principles have been tacitly im- 
pressed on whole fields of the traditional law” (I, 134). This 
sounds as if the ethical implications constituted the chief value 
of the Mishnah for Moore’s purposes. But these are not its 
chief contents, It is made up, as a whole, of opinions or deci- 
sions about the minutiae of law observance. It constructs a 
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hedge of definitions and restrictions meant to protect the let- 
ter of the law from violation, to make its observance possible 
and practicable under all circumstances, and to bring all of 
life under its rule. 

The Jewish scholar, Perles, in a pamphlet with which 
Moore is in sympathy, criticized Bousset, in Die Religion des 
Judentums, for using only books such as Bacher’s, on the Hag- 
gada, and for expressing a preference for haggadic sources; 
whereas the Halakah in its unity, in its definitive and system- 
atic form, and its deeper grasp upon life is much better fitted 
to supply the basis of the structure of a history of the Jewish 
religion. Moore agrees with Perles’ criticism of Bousset’s pref- 
erence for the later, haggadic, Midrashim; but it is not be- 
cause they are halakic that he gives the first place to the early 
Midrash. “Tt is this religious and moral element by the side of 
the interpretation of the laws, and pervading it as a principle, 
that gives these works | Mechilta, etc.] their chief value to us” 
(I, 135). Perles insists on the primary importance of the Hala- 
kah, not only because it shows here and there the influence of 
prophetic ethics, but because throughout, as it stands, it is the 
principal work of the rabbis, and the work which alone has the 
character of authority, and because, concerned as it is with 
ritual, cultus, and law (Recht), it has decisive influence upon 
the whole of life. This applies peculiarly to the religion of the 
Tannaim. The Haggada neither begins nor ends with them, so 
that Bousset ought not, Perles thinks, to have used exclusively 
Bacher’s work on the Haggada of the Tannaim, but also his 
volumes on the Haggada of the Amoraim, as well as the anony- 
mous Haggada which Bacher did not live to publish. It is only 
in the region of the Halakah that the Tannaim have a distinc- 
tive place and epoch-making significance, since the Mishnah, 
the fundamental text of the Talmud, was their creation. 

Would Perles be satisfied, then, with Moore’s procedure? 
Would he think it enough that Halakah proper, observances, 


should occupy one part in seven in an exposition of the Juda- 
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ism of the Tannaim, considering that in their classical and 
distinctive work Halakah practically fills sixty-two out of six- 
ty-three parts? Moore agrees with Perles that there is no es- 
sential distinction between earlier and later Haggada (1, 163), 
and that the teachings of the Tannaim about God and man, 
morals and piety, sin, repentance, and forgiveness are not only 
also the teachings of the later Amoraim, but run backward, 
too, without essential change into the Old Testament itself. 
There is no point at which freedom and variety of opinion and 
belief, within the bounds, to be sure, of certain fundamental 
principles, came to an end, and a proper orthodoxy of dogma 
was set up. But orthodoxy of conduct, of observance, did 
reach this stage of finality and authority in the Mishnah; and 
the tannaite rabbis were those who brought this about. It is in 
accordance with Moore’s chief interest in haggadic teachings 
that he does not in fact confine himself to sayings of the Tan- 
naim, but quotes freely from the Amoraim also; how freely 
may be seen by the list that ends Index IV. 

Professor Moore’s emphasis upon his purpose to present 
normative Judaism, definitive, authoritative, orthodox, would 
lead one to expect that he would give the chief place to those 
“juristic definitions and decisions of the Halakah” to which 
alone, as he himself sometimes says, these adjectives strictly 
apply. We should look for more about the Mishnah itself, 
about its systematic arrangement of the laws, its methods of 
argument and of bringing custom and tradition into connec- 
tion with the written law, and more of its actual contents and 
total character, of those actual rules of life, that “uniformity 
of observance’ which constituted the distinction of the Juda- 
ism of the rabbis. Dr. Moore knows the Mishnah thoroughly 
well; few know it better. He knows, therefore, what he is do- 
ing, and does what he intends. Our question, therefore, con- 
cerns the justification of his choice, the validity of the reasons 
he gives for it. 

Let us quote (with italics of our own, here as elsewhere) 
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some of Moore’s most striking sayings about the minute 
juristic casuistry which makes up most of the Mishnah, and 
note the sense in which he justifies the rabbis in their devo- 
tion to it, and also explains the relatively small place which 
he gives to it in his own exposition of Judaism. The justifi- 
cation is summed up by saying that it is the logic of a re- 
vealed religion. At the end of a very brief discussion of the 
laws about things unclean—“interdictions”—Dr. Moore says 
that a multitude of things that are in the religious definition 
“unclean” “have an extensive and minute development which 
fills a large space in the Mishnah and cognate works.” These 
distinctions had no meaning to Judaism except that they 
were divine commands. Observance of them was not super- 
stition, but only obedience. “To repeat what has been em- 
phasized more than once before in this volume, this is the 
logic of a revealed religion. Upon its premises any other atti- 
tude is zpso facto a rejection of the religion and of God who 
is its author.” Observances so undertaken are not the “ex- 
ternals” of religion; as conformity to the revealed will of 
God, they are the essence of religion. “This conception, being 
given in revelation itself, was the only one possible in Judaism 
with the Bible in its hands” (11, 78). In a discussion of ques- 
tions about sins of ignorance or forgetfulness, and the efficacy 
of sacrifices in such cases, Moore says, “The details of the cas- 
uistry are nothing to our purpose.” “Only those will regard 
this casuistry as futile who do not know the religion of the Old 
Testament” (I, 461 and n, 1). It is the Old Testament itself 
that puts all sins, moral and non-moral alike, under the purely 
religious category of violations of the revealed will of God. It 
is also the Old Testament which gives its legalistic definition 
to the Jewish religion throughout. We have said enough, then, 
about the casuistry of the Talmud when we have said that it is 
the logic of revealed religion, or, what means the same thing, 
that the rabbis found it, and the necessity for more and more 
of it, in the Old Testament. Having recognized in it the unes- 
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capable effect of belief in revelation, Moore thinks that we can 
see that it was not futile, and yet that its details are nothing 
for our purpose. 

But it must, I think, be acknowledged that Professor 
Moore is not fully consistent, and does not in reality tie the 
Jewish religion up in quite so hard and fast a way as his lan- 
guage sometimes suggests to an impossible doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. He ends his treatment of the Sabbath by saying that the 
use of the day for the worship of God and the study of the law 
gave it a positive religious value in comparison with which its 
negative aspects became wholly subsidiary, and that “ii is a 
stupendous error to concentrate attention on the micrologic 
casuisiry of external restrictions or relaxations, ignoring the 
real significance of the day for religion itself” (II, 39). But 
has not Moore insistently taught us that reasons and values 
have no right of way in a religion of revelation, and that laws, 
even those that are distinctly moral, are obeyed in such a reli- 
gion because they are revealed as the will of God, and not for 
any consideration of their inherent excellence or useful effects? 
The laws about Sabbath in the Old Testament are almost en- 
tirely negative; and certainly the tracts ‘““Shabbat” and “Eru- 
bin” in the Mishnah have nothing to say of positive religious 
values in Sabbath observance, but are occupied with “the mi- 
crologic casuistry of external restrictions or relaxations.”? And 
if this was the principal concern of the Tannaim, whose princi- 
pal work was the Mishnah, how, if we would understand their 
religion, can it be a stupendous error to give our attention to 
that which chiefly absorbed theirs? In an earlier chapter 
Moore himself says of the Sabbath that “the regulations which 
we find in the Mishnah are in part the formulation of custom, 
in part of exegetical study of the Scriptures, in part of juristic 
casuistry; but upon the premises of revealed religion such 
things cannot be too exact or too minute” (I, 251 f.). 

Moore’s justification, both of the rabbis’ procedure and of 
his own, seems in effect to mean that we should recognize the 
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necessity and inevitableness, from their point of view, of the 
preponderance of legal casuistry in the Talmud, but that we 
do not need to follow them in the endless and dreary details 
into which this necessity forced them, but only to understand 
once for all the nature of the necessity. It would no doubt be 
difficult in a book like this to give to the actual contents of the 
Mishnah the place which would seem to be its due in an ac- 
count of the religion of the Tannaim. It would be hard to make 
so favorable an impression of this religion, and to call forth so 
much appreciation and sympathy; hard to avoid the impres- 
sion which Schiirer makes in his treatment, based on the Mish- 
nah, of life under the law. 

I shall not propose a different order and proportion of 
treatment in which Halakah and Haggada might have each its 
rightful place, but would rather suggest that those who read 
Moore should also read some consecutive parts of the Mishnah 
itself. A few of its “tractates” are available in English edi- 
tions. Berakot, Sukkah, Sanhedrin, Shabbat are published in 
the useful series of “‘Translations of Early Documents” (Lon- 
don). In these volumes both Mishnah and Tosefta are given. 
The Mishnah on Idolatry (Aboda Zara), and the entire Tal- 
mudic tractates Berakot and Chagigah, are published by the 
Cambridge University Press. So that it is entirely possible for 
the English reader to get some immediate impression of the 
rabbis as they appear when engaged in their chief task.” 

But those who read the Mishnah should also turn back 
again to Moore. Religions are seldom so far wrong as the strict 
logic of some of their ideas would make them. The rabbis were 
not tied quite so hard and fast to a mistaken conception of 
what the Old Testament is as some of Dr. Moore’s sentences 
seem to affirm. His own exposition of Judaism corrects such an 
impression. The Bible that was in the hands of the rabbis was 

It should be noted also that the halakic Midrash on which Moore puts such 


value can in part be read in translations, Mechilta (on Exodus), by Wiinsche, and 
Sifré (on Deuteronomy), by Kittel (Part I), in German, and Selections from Sifré 
(on Numbers), in English, by Levertof (London, 1926). 
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the Old Testament as a whole; and much the largest—and of 
course, to any rational and moral judgment, much the greatest 
—parts of it are not laws at all, and cannot be twisted into any 
likeness to laws. Moore’s book in its main contents presents 
the Judaism which resulted from this greater Old Testament. 
This means that it is the haggadic material of which his book 
is chiefly composed, the Haggada, to which the impressive 
but dangerous words, “normative,” “authoritative,” “ortho- 
dox,” do not properly apply, and which was not produced by 
the inevitable logic of the conception of revealed religion. 
Moore’s book has in some measure the character of a de- 
fense of the Judaism of New Testament times against mis- 
understandings and misrepresentations of it by Christian 
writers. But one wonders just how Jewish readers will regard 
it. It will certainly be appreciated and welcomed by them for 
its author’s tone, his evident desire to be fair and to under- 
stand the religion he is studying from within, and according to 
the testimony of its recognized authorities. They will appre- 
ciate, as all readers must, the great learning and—better per- 
haps than others—the enormous labor by which this outsider 
has made himself at home in their classical literature. What 
will they think of the use of the conception of revealed reli- 
gion, which is made so completely the foundation of Judaism 
that everything else results from it and is justified as its neces- 
sary and logical consequence? Revelation, revealed religion, 
are only translations of the word Torah. The word “legalism”’ 
is avoided because of its unfavorable implications; but legal- 
ism it is, none the less, in Moore’s own definition of it which 
characterizes and explains this religion and justifies the Mish- 
nah and Talmud. Judaism “conceived itself as revealed reli- 
gion, and drew all the consequences of this conception.” Lib- 
eral Jews will certainly not want a defense of Judaism to rest 
on an unsubstantial foundation. They will wish to find valua- 
ble elements in the teaching of the Tannaim and their succes- 
sors, which remain valid because they appeal to reason and 
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conscience, because they have the prophetic quality, even 
after their conception of Scripture as Torah has proved mis- 
taken. They will not be willing to say that the Old Testament 
has its only natural and authentic outcome in the Talmud. 
Professor Moore has become as under the law to them that 
were under the law, that he may understand them that were 
under the law; but he is not himself under the law. His defense 
of Judaism, so far as it consists in an appeal to the logic of 
revealed religion, is not really a defense for those who believe 
in Judaism but accept the fact of development in religion as in 
other things and in the Old Testament as in other literatures. 
Moore’s defense of Judaism as the logical consequence of its 
premise is made by one who does not accept the premise as 
true. But if the premise is not true now, it was not true then. 
The Old Testament is not and was not such a book as the 
rabbis believed it to be; and the Mishnah is the logical conse- 
quence of their belief, but it is not the natural and necessary 
consequence of the Old Testament itself. Unless, indeed, we 
are prepared to let the scribes from Ezra’s time determine for 
us the meaning of the Old Testament. If we do that—and 
Moore seems at times to demand this of us—then we shall be 
reinstating the priestly legislation in the place from which his- 
torical science has removed it. 

It should, however, be said again that great parts—the 
greater parts—of the Jewish religion and ethics which Moore 
expounds are not the logical consequence of revealed religion, 
and do not depend on a fundamentally wrong view of what the 
Bible is. The Mishnah, on the whole, does depend upon that 
wrong view, and the Mishnah was the chief product of the 
religion of the Tannaim, and should, it would seem, in some 
way have a larger place in the exposition of their Judaism than 
it has in this work. But religious experience and ethical ideal- 
ism, as Moore’s book abundantly shows, had not lost all their 
freedom and vitality, even though, as Montefiore puts it, the 
rabbis did labor under “the burden of the Old Testament,” 
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and because of this ‘sometimes seem lacking in capacity to dis- 
tinguish between the solemn and the trivial,” so that “much of 
their teaching seems childish and absurd.” Liberal Jews would 
rather say, what Moore hardly confesses, that the rabbis 
made a wrong choice in shutting themselves off from the cul- 
ture and philosophy of Greece, and made a wrong use of their 
own great Scriptures. 

It is then the relation between Halakah and Haggada 
about which we wish that Moore had gone farther and more 
deeply in the way of comparison and inference. Judaism is 
the religion of revelation. In Part I this principle of revealed 
religion is expounded, and in Part IV the observances are de- 
scribed which are drawn from the principle. But in Parts II, 
III, V, VI, VII we have expositions of the Jewish conceptions 
of God, of sin and atonement, of morals, piety, and hope 
which are the result of a very different use of the Old Testa- 
ment. Moore himself describes this use in a significant pas- 
sage (I, 357-59) as selection by affinity. The principle that 
the Bible is as a whole one divine revelation might lead us, 
he says, to expect that on such a topic as the doctrine of God 
the rabbis would draw from all parts of Scripture “compre- 
hensively or indiscriminately,” from early naive anthropo- 
morphisms up to passages of the greatest elevation. But in 
fact there is a selective process. “The unconscious principle in 
this selection was affinity with their own highest conceptions.” 
On the whole they appropriated the best that is in the Bible, 
and in some directions advanced beyond it. But this principle 
of selection by affinity would seem to be the opposite and 
denial of the principle of revelation, which is the definition of 
Judaism. There is a logic in this procedure, but it is a very 
different logic from that which justifies the halakic casuistry. 
This is the circular logic, common to Jewish and Christian 
theology, which begins by unconsciously choosing from the 
Bible what is in agreement with one’s beliefs, and goes on to 
prove the truth of one’s beliefs by the passages chosen. This 
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is a use of Scripture which is fundamentally different from 
that which Moore’s chapter on the Scriptures, for example, 
permits. Much the larger part of this exposition of Judaism— 
say five-sevenths—has to do with the sort of material which 
involves this free selective use of Scripture. Just what, then, 
does the difference between these two ways of using Scripture 
with their two widely different results signify? It is the prob- 
lem of the relation between the particular and the universal, 
which meets us everywhere in the study of religions; but in 
Judaism the particular elements—the Torah, Israel the elect 
people to whom the Torah was given—seem very particular, 
and, we may add, the universal elements are very universal; 
and these two seem to stand in a relation to each other of 
fundamental inconsistency. 

The importance of clearness as to the relation between 
these two—the Torah, and “their own highest conceptions” — 
in the religion of the Tannaim becomes especially evident when 
we turn, as we must, in spite of the fact that Professor Moore 
does not propose to help us here, to the question of the relation 
between this Judaism and the religion of Jesus and of Paul, 
or Christianity in its beginnings. In the region of the particu- 
lar these are two very different religions. Over against Torah 
and Israel, the distinguishing, objective fact of Christianity is 
Jesus himself. Christ is the end of the Law; and there is no 
distinction between Jew and Greek. In the region of the uni- 
versal, Moore warns us at various points that we Christians 
are not to look in Judaism for teachings fundamentally differ- 
ent from our own. The title of Bousset’s early essay, The 
Preaching of Jesus in Its Contrast to Judaism, is, he tells us, a 
fateful initial error which vitiates not only this youthful essay 
but the larger work on Judaism as well. Moore’s exposition of 
the beliefs and ideals of Judaism sets them forth as essentially 
like those of Christianity, except for its particular feature, its 
beliefs about Christ. 


It is Moore’s purpose, in his Judaism, to exclude all Chris- 
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tian interests such as have prejudiced the treatment of Juda- 
ism by Christians hitherto; and it would therefore be inappro- 
priate, even if space allowed, for the reviewer to enter here 
into so large and difficult a field. Yet the New Testament stu- 
dent can no more neglect Moore than he can Strack’s com- 
mentary, though he must largely make his own way in his use 
of this study of Judaism as it bears on his own problems. 
Moore uses the New Testament as containing sources for our 
knowledge of Judaism, and so includes the Synoptic Gospels, 
especially Matthew and the first chapters of Acts, among 
““Extraneous Sources.” He agrees with the usual Jewish judg- 
ment that the rest of the New Testament, except the essen- 
tially Jewish Book of Revelation, signifies little for Judaism 
then, or for our knowledge of it now, but that Jewish litera- 
ture signifies much for our knowledge of the New Testament. 
For this, however, Moore leaves us for the most part with 
Dalman and Strack. He does not discuss in any detail the 
criticisms of pharisaism by Jesus, nor the Pharisees’ hatred 
and fear of him, which was intense enough to demand his 
death. He says that the attitude of Jesus and of his immediate 
followers toward the so-called ‘‘ceremonial law” was “entirely 
orthodox,” citing for this judgment especially Matt. 5: 18-109; 
23:2-3, 23 (II, 9; cf. I, 269 f.). Now it is surely evident that 
his conduct and his defense of it as to Sabbath and as to rules 
of purity mean that he did not value the letter of the law, and 
did not put importance on the least of the commandments, 
and did not himself do what the scribes and Pharisees pre- 
scribed, nor condemn them only because “they say, and do 
not.” The verses cited are, in fact, not of such a character as 
to support the inference drawn from them. Moore himself, 
comparing the sayings of Jesus about divorce with those of 
Hillel and Shammai, says that we should remember that these 
were “jurisconsults called upon to pronounce authoritatively 
what the law was; whereas Jesus, having no such authority or 
responsibility, undertook to say what, on ideal principles, the 
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law ought to be, Moses to the contrary notwithstanding” (II, 
125). This is not orthodox, but the direct contradiction of 
revealed religion; and Jesus’ own “for your hardness of heart 
Moses wrote you this commandment” goes far by implication 
toward the recognition of the “eminently modern” conception 
of historical development in religion. Jesus’ refusal to lay 
down rules of conduct seems to be due, not to lack of authority 
or responsibility, but to the choice of the way of inwardness 
and freedom in contrast to the way of authority. Abrahams 
puts the two ways well when he asks: “Is morality expressible 
in terms of law? Can a community be made moral and spirit- 
ual by being made law abiding?” and adds that an affirmative 
answer justifies pharisaism as a theory; and “if the answer is 
negative, pharisaism is inherently false.” This is a formula- 
tion of the alternative which Paul would have accepted. 

But what about Paul? He is not included even among the 
extraneous sources; yet though a Jew of the dispersion, he 
studied in Jerusalem under Gamaliel I. He confidently claims 
to have been an exceedingly conscientious and zealous Phari- 
see, surpassing his fellows in his devotion to law and tradition, 
blameless as to legal righteousness (Gal. 1:13—14; Phil. 
3:4-6). He gave great powers of mind and soul to the task of 
understanding the Jewish religion and the difference in it 
which he found that Jesus had made. Should not this pupil of 
the leading tanna of his day, the man whom we know more 
intimately than any other Jew of his time, have something to 
teach us about Judaism and about what was old and what 
new, what Jewish and what contrary to Judaism, in the teach- 
ing and work of Jesus and in the religion of his followers? We 
may make full allowance for the passion and prejudice of a 
vehement partisan of the new religion, and yet find it incredi- 
ble that such a man as Paul did not know what normative 
Judaism was. Paul must be reckoned with as a witness on the 
question whether “Abba” meant anything new as Jesus used 
it. Even his attitude toward the law must be taken into the 
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historian’s reckoning. In fact, a writer whom Moore values 
highly and accepts as an orthodox Jew, though his book is an 
apocalypse, expresses much the same feeling against which 
Paul struggled: the feeling that the law was not adequate 
as a way of salvation because the evil heart makes the keeping 
of it impossible. A comparison of Romans 7 with 4 Ezra 3:17- 
22; 7:45—48, 116-26; 9:30—37 is certainly in place in a book 
on Judaism. Moore cites 4 Ezra on Adam and the evil heart, 
but not, I think, on the law. It is to be noted that Ezra, no 
more than Paul, finds relief in the doctrine of salvation by 


repentance. If “conformity to the revealed will of God is the 
essence of religion” (1I, 78), how could one like Paul, whose 


aim was perfection, fail to experience anxiety and despair, 


which Moore thinks un-Jewish. And if repentance, “the Jew- 
ish doctrine of salvation,” meant what Ezek. 18; 33:10-20 


and Isa. 1:16—17 suggest, ‘the abandonment of evil deeds and 


evil intentions, a radical change of conduct and motive” (I, 
509), that is, as Kohler puts it, if repentance “‘is nothing else 


than man’s self-redemption from the thralldom of sin” (Jew- 


ish Encyclopedia, ““Repentance”), then it would certainly 
have seemed to Paul and to the Ezra apocalyptist only the 


hardest of the laws, or the sum and substance of the laws, 


which man’s evil nature made it impossible for him to fulfil. 
The Christian religion in the end added the New Testa- 


ment to the Old. It is entirely appropriate, and indeed neces- 


sary, that the historian should read the New Testament and 
the Mishnah side by side. They are almost contemporary 


authoritative products of the two religions. They are exceed- 


ingly different, Both are outcomes of the Old Testament. 
Moore, indeed, says that “the interpretation of the Scripture 


in the New Testament is of precisely the same kind” as that 


of the rabbis and that of Philo (I, 249), Christianity using it 


of course as a book about Christ. But we cannot but recognize 


that a radical difference separates the Mishnah from the New 
Testament, which goes back to a difference as to the funda- 
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mental principle of revelation. The Mishnah is the result of 
the belief that the age of prophecy, of inspiration, was long 
past, and that the Old Testament was its final product. The 
New Testament is the product of the conviction, the experi- 
ence, that the age of prophets had returned, that the Spirit of 
God was again present, bringing new revelations to light and 
new religious and moral energies to life. The Mishnah is the 
classical expression of a religion of a book, a religion of author- 
ity. The New Testament is the classic of a religion of a per- 
son, a religion of inwardness and freedom. I may be permitted 
to express my own conviction—it may seem just now a his- 
torical heresy—that this difference goes back to Jesus and 
was made by him, and that Paul is fundamentally right in his 
understanding of what the difference was and of what it sig- 
nifies. In these statements I have gone outside of the region in 
which a discussion of Moore’s Judaism should move. It is not, 
however, beyond the range of this discussion to express the 
two opinions that Jesus was not orthodox, and that Paul was 
not ignorant of Judaism. 

I could wish, then, that Professor Moore had made a fuller 
comparison of the various sects and tendencies in Palestinian 
Judaism during the late Hellenistic period with the fixed type 
that took final shape after 70 A.p. And I wish there had been a 
deeper-going comparison of the two sides or aspects of this 
later Judaism which are represented by the Halakah and the 
Haggada, or are suggested by the words “particular” and 
“universal.” It is a distinction found in all historic religions, 
but perhaps in none is it more sharply drawn than in Judaism, 
and more in need of thorough understanding. It is upon such 
an understanding that every fair effort to compare Judaism 
and Christianity and interpret their historical relations to each 
other must rest. We shall not get far in this effort if we com- 
pare only the particular features in one with the universal in 
the other, or if we fail to get some real understanding of the 


relation in each religion between the particular and the uni- 
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versal. For this inevitable comparison it is perhaps the most 
distinguishing value of Professor Moore’s book that it sets 
forth with fulness of learning and with fairness and sympathy 
of judgment the universal features of the final religion of the 
rabbis. The book leaves one with a wholesome respect for 
that “best” which the rabbis, with a real, even if it seems to us 
inconsistent or unconscious, freedom, selected from the Old 
Testament, and that “better sti)” which in certain directions 
they attained. We cannot but get a new impression of the 
large measure and the importance of the elements which Juda- 
ism and Christianity had and have in common, even though 
the concrete particulars on which the two religions built this 
superstructure are so different. From this point of view it is 
natural to compare Moore’s book, from the Christian side, 
with Montefore’s from the Jewish. The Old Testament and 
Ajter is written, not irom a standpoint “above the iacts,” 
which seems to its author to be that of Professor Moore, but 
very much from within his own kind of liberal Judaism, and 
in order to strengthen and advance it. But though a book of 
entirely different purpose and nature, it is a good book to read 
by the side of Moore’s, It looks for “the advance” beyond the 
Old Testament that is to be found in the New Testament as 
well as in the rabbinic literature, and even in Pau) as wel) as in 
Jesus. It shows what achievements in generous iairness and 
genuine insight are possible for one who sets out everywhere 
to find what is good, one who is Jooking for values, not for de- 
fects, and for new values, not for old. Moore may not help 
Jews to find “the advance of the New Testament.” That is 
not his aim, But he will certainly help Christians to appreciate 
the religious and ethical values of Judaism; and his book will 
remain a classic in scholarship, a warning against many long- 
current errors, a rebuke to prejudice and superficiality, and an 
inspiration to caution and thoroughness for all historical stu- 
dents of religion. 
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In the days of our grandfathers a “professor of religion” 
was a “professing Christian,” one who had experienced con- 
version and made a public profession of faith, In that sense 
the term is now almost obsolete, but that is not the sense in 
which I am here using it. I am thinking of college professors. 
On many a campus now you will not only find students ex- 
tracting the rich juice of culture from the roots of dead lan- 
guages, or distilling the clear spirit of science from the bodies 
of newts and scorpions; you may a)so perchance drop into a 
classroom where a puzzled student is saying, “Professor, [ 
don’t quite get the difference between the ka and the dai, Did 
the Egyptians believe a man had two souls?”? Or you may hear 


another exclaim, ‘This Zoroastrianism ts pretty good! I didn’t 
know there was such a common-sense religion.” Evidently the 


subject of instruction in this class is religion; but if that is so, 


what can you cal) the teacher but a professor of religion? In 


the co)lege catalogue, of course, he appears as proiessor oi 
Biblical literature, of religious education, or of the history, 
psychology, or philosophy of religion, The old expression, 
however, does very well as a general designation for all those 
who teach religion as a college subject. 

But how can religion be taught as a college subject? Can 
it be taught at all? And if it can, is the college classroom a 
proper place to teach it? As a matter of fact, is the man] am 
ca)ling the projessor of religion—whatever may be his partic- 
ular field—treally trying to teach religion, or is he simply teach- 
ing certain facts about religion? Does he treat religion as just 


one more object of intellectual curiosity, or does he seek to 
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make his students more religious? What do the students think 
of his work? What effect does it actually have upon their be- 
fiefs and attitudes? Such questions as these arise in many 
minds regarding the teaching of religion in our colleges, and it 
is the purpose of this article to suggest answers to some of 
them, 

I 


As regards the attitude of the students toward courses in 
religion, sure and significant generalizations are impossible: 
the facts are not available. Surveys have been made of the 
courses in religion offered by various groups of colleges and 
universities, but they yield no information on this point, In- 
deed, statistics could hardly answer such a question. A com- 
parison of the enrolment in religion and in other subjects, for 
example, would not show how the students regard these 
courses, because the factors which determine the size of a class 
are so many and so complex that a clear and certain interpre- 
tation of the statistics would be out of the question. 

Colleges having ecclesiastical affiliations often require all 
students to take courses in the Bible. Obviously figures prove 
nothing here. Some students, indeed, resent the requirement, 
though they do not object to required courses in English or 
history. During three years in a college where every student 
had to take my courses I found a few who evidently felt that 
they had been imposed upon in being compelled to study the 
Bible. Others may have cherished a secret resentment, but I 
have no reason to think that such an attitude is at all common. 
Where it does exist it has much the same basis as the more fre- 
quent opposition to compulsory chapel. In one university, by 
the way, the students asked not long ago that they be given a 
required course in religion instead of being compelled to at- 
tend chapel. But whether a subject is popular or unpopular, 
the students’ attitude cannot be deduced from their registra- 
tion when the course is required. 

Even in elective courses little can be inferred from the en- 
rolment. Interesting lectures, easy assignments, lenient grad- 
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ing, or convenient hours may account for a large registration 
in any subject. The personality of the professor also has much 
to do with the number of his students. On the other hand, the 
fact that a class is sma)) does not necessarily demonstrate a Jack 
of interest in the subject. Students have said to me: “I’m 
sorry, but I'll have to give up your course; it comes at the 
same hours as biology, and I have to take that, because I’m 
preparing to study medicine.” During the first two years of 
college there is generally little room for elective courses, and 
during the last two years there are requirements of concentra- 
tion and specialization which fill up the greater part of the 
student’s schedule. Most men who have any interest at all in 
their studies find that they must pass by many courses which 
they would like to take. 

Sometimes the most religious men on the campus deliber- 
ately avoid courses in religion. Some of them probably feel 
that they have received sufficient instruction in such matters 
through the church. Men looking forward to the ministry 
often take the perfectly reasonable position that they will get 
these things in the theological seminary and must use their 
college years to lay a more general cultural foundation. Other 
students are not in sympathy with the modern point of view 
of the professor of religion. Sometimes, doubtless, and not 
without reason, they fear that their faith might suffer from ex- 
posure to the merciless light of scientific investigation and 
comparison; but of this I shall speak again in another connec- 
tion. 

Clearly, we cannot tell anything about student attitudes 
from the statistics of enrolment. It is neither surprising nor 
especially significant that in some colleges we find large classes 
in Biblical literature or the philosophy of religion, while in 
others the classes in such subjects are comparatively small. 
We do not need statistics, however, to prove that there is a 
deep and widespread interest in religion among college men 
and women. In fact, religion seems to be a favorite topic of 
conversation among young people nowadays. An undergrad- 
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uate once said to me, “There are three subjects that we are al- 
ways discussing: athletics, sex, and religion. Generally we go 
through all three of them and then turn around and come back 
through all three.’”’ Consider also this bit of confession from a 
Senior: ‘Since I’ve been in college I’ve not attended church 
at all. Of course I’ve talked a great deal about religion, but 
doesn’t everyone?” A cynic might say, “What of it? The seri- 
ous business of pleasure-seeking is exhausting. Heated argu- 
ments provide relaxation, and what subject could be more fit- 
ting for this purpose than religion?” But there is more than 
that to be said. Many students are genuinely interested in re- 
ligion and are thinking about it seriously. Whether they are 
thinking clearly and soundly is another question, but it is 
something to know that they are thinking. 


II 


As a sample of what college students are thinking today 
about religion let me quote from some papers which were sub- 
mitted at the beginning of my course in the history of religions 
last year. Having in mind the statement of a prominent scholar 
that the first step in a scientific study of religion is to recognize 
your own prejudices and list them among your facts, I had 
asked the students to put into writing their ideas of religion— 
what it is and what it ought to be. Naturally, since there was 
no previous announcement or opportunity for preparation, you 
will find some awkwardness of expression in the statements; 
on the other hand they have at least the virtue of spontaneity. 
Youth’s sometimes irresistible temptation to flippancy may 
have colored some of them, but on the whole there is very little 
evidence of the self-consciousness that so often produces a 
protective coloring of irreverence and cynicism. I ought to add 
that this was an elective course, and the students represented 
not only the Protestant, but also the Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths. They were not, of course, representative of the stu- 
dent body as a whole, even in this one university. They were 
sufficiently interested in religion to elect the course in the first 
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place, and sufficiently open-minded to be willing to study it 
from a scientific point of view. At the same time their ideas 
must be typical of a large body of undergraduate opinion. 

On the whole they are decidedly unorthodox. One day in 
class we were discussing belief in God and comparing the dif- 
ferent historical forms of belief or unbelief when a student 
raised his hand and said, ‘“The highest form is atheism, isn’t 
it?” In the same class the doctrine of the Trinity occasioned 
some perplexity, and I endeavored to clarify it by outlining the 
historical circumstances under which it was formulated and the 
issues involved, only to have a student say, ‘“‘In other words, 
they knew that they were really polytheists but wouldn’t ad- 
mit it.” The same unconventionality characterizes the papers 
which I wish to quote. 

Naturally the importance and validity of belief in God 
plays a large part in the statements. “The religious attitude,” 
says one man, “emphasizes a belief in a god or in gods who can 
be appealed to for certain acts and favors.” “Religion should 
be belief in a beneficent personal God,” says another. “A reli- 
gion to be successful should have a personal God,” writes a 
third; and a fourth says, “‘My religion is a positive thing, a 
belief in God and his goodness and the divinity of Christ.” 
Others are more vague. Belief in “some superhuman, super- 
natural psychic power” is specified by one student. Another 
writes, ‘Religion is man’s expression of the fact that there 
must be some superhuman power somewhere.” Still another, 
after defining religion in somewhat similar terms, adds, “Often 
it seems to be the recognition of a supreme power that is not 
personal, but regards mankind as a phase of natural evolu- 
tion.” One thoughtful statement shows what is doubtless go- 
ing on in the minds of many undergraduates: 

When I came to college my mind was centered upon orthodox Baptist 


belief inculcated by orthodox parents. Various courses in college and va- 
rious speakers have greatly changed my ideas. I would now almost go as 


far as to cast aside all forms of religion, and as a beginning simply say, 
“There is a God.” With this basis I would attempt to build up a kind of 
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theology for myself. This God of mine would hardly be the God of the 
New Testament; rather would It be Power or Ultimate Force. I cannot 


conceive of God the Father, the very name of which hints at earthly limi- 


tations. To me God must be bigger than the God of the Bible—unless I 
have not properly conceived that God. I mention all of this about deity 


because to me the belief in God and religion are so closely connected. 


Several papers evince a pronounced tendency toward that 
ethical, atheistic type of religion which used to be called posi- 
tivism and is now coming to be known as humanism. “Primi- 
tive man,” says one, “was more concerned with his own bene- 
fits, while the modern man insists that his religion be ethical. 
As such, religion now seems to be an instrument for the pro- 
mulgation of morality, if we mean by morality the greatest 
good of the greatest number, Some of the modern conceptions 
of God as a sort of psychic power or an inexorable law of na- 
ture seem to be inconsistent with the idea of worship which 
seeks favor from God, and consequently become mere codes 
of ethics.” “To be religious,” another man writes, “‘is to hold 
a constant attitude of love toward things and an open desire to 
do good, with Christ as the perfect example.” Other state- 
ments are of similar import. ‘‘God should not be put on a high 
place to be worshipped from afar, but should be one similar to 
Jesus, who went even among the lepers to teach and heal.” 
“‘Anyone’s religion, or philosophy of life may be a better term, 
should be an attempt to perfect his body and mind, an attempt 
to live according to the best ethical standards, an attempt to 
create harmony within himself and with his fellows. If we do 
this, the best way, it seems to me, is not to worry about a 
superhuman power, but to deal openly, honestly, and whole- 
heartedly with problems of life—with realities—for ‘the great- 
est good of the greatest number’ of human beings.” “Religion 
should be auto-communication, a looking into one’s own soul or 
heart, a ubiquitous inventory-taking of yourself, and proper 
action upon the outcome of this search.” “I believe that reli- 
gion should be made more a matter of natural brotherhood and 
true friendship for its own practical value, rather than a duty 
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to some abstract being which seems far removed. With the 
growth of human minds to a point where the masses can rea- 
son that far, such an idea of religion may come into being.”’ 
‘““A good religion should be developed to scientifically support 
the ethics of a people. It should not be founded upon emo- 


tional experiences and ancient ritualistic superstitions, but 
should be the best philosophic solution for the behavior of peo- 
ples as well as their belief in God. Commandments which are 
of no utility—the remains of the needs of an older period— 


should not remain active.”’ 


Faith in a life after death apparently has little place in the 
thinking of these students. ‘“Present-day religion,” says one 
paper, ‘“‘offers no assurance of after-life that can be logically 
expected in the face of scientific knowledge.” Aside from this 
the only reference to the other world comes from a student 
who says that the purpose of religion is to help a person in this 
life, “and if there is also a belief in immortality, to help him in 
the aiter-life.” 

The Bible is mentioned only in the statement of one man, 


“T do nat accept the Bible as inspired.” 
One wonders how iar this general rejection of traditional 


beliefs may be a matter of sour grapes, an attempt to make the 


most of what Is left of religion after science has had its say. 
There is little indication of distress over the loss of earlier 


faith. Since the class was composed almost entirely of upper- 
classmen, it may be that they had passed beyond the stage of 
most acute unrest; at any rate most of the papers show no dis- 
satisfaction with such readjustments as have been achieved. 
But perhaps the “argument from silence” should not be 
pressed in a case like this, Certainly the ethical emphasis is 
wholesome as far as it goes. Insistence upon the close union of 
religion and morality would have prevented many of the worst 
historic aberrations of religion. Nevertheless there are still 
some of us who feel that without God and a hereafter religion 


is like a bird without wings. 
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The importance which these students attach to religion 
and their conceptions of what is most essential in religion vary 
even more widely than their judgment on specific questions of 
belief. One of them lightly dismisses religion as ‘‘a convenient 
obsession,” and the idea of God as “a means of auto-sugges- 
tion.” He considerately adds, ‘“‘As man is innately fond of do- 
ing this, it is perfectly proper.’’ Most of the men see more than 
this in religion, yet several are distinctly patronizing in their 
attitude toward it. “Religion,” says one, “is a many-sided mys- 
tery. It is man’s way of explaining the inexplainable. It is a 
source of comfort and power to the weak-minded, and a cause 
for argument for the more learned, A man’s religion is some- 
thing he knows the least about, but which he will defend to the 
death. Since the beginning of time religion has been the source 
of terrific wrangle and strife; up to date no Supreme Being has 
showed any partiality to any side, and yet every faction is sure 
that it alone is right.” 

Several students show what they consider important in re- 
ligion when they attempt to describe it in terms of its psycho- 
logical origin. Two of them find this in “fear of the super- 
natural”; a third says, “There seems to be a want for an an- 
swer to some psychological necessity, which may be called the 
religious spirit, something akin perhaps to superstitious fear, 
an emotion which finds in religion—the worship of superhu- 
man powers—the answer to this need.”” Other psychological 
factors suggested are the desire to explain the world, the long- 
ing for comfort and inspiration, and the need of moral guid- 
ance and control. “Religion seems to me,” writes one student, 
“‘to be a spirit of humility based largely on man’s apparent de- 
pendency on something beyond his knowledge. This spirit is 
not wholly one of fear, but in a great many cases fear plays a 
large part, more so in religions other than straight Christian- 
ity. No one, at least no normal person, can look at the stars on 
a clear night, watch an autumn sunset, or read about the hy- 
pothesis of the earth’s origin without realizing the existence of 
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some power or being far superior to anything we now know. 
This very feeling is the fundamental premise to religion. All 
the forms, ideas, creeds and dogmas are merely a sort of super- 
structure which is built on to make it attractive, systematic, 
and workable.”? The awe inspired by contemplation of a sun- 
set is mentioned again in another statement: “It is hard to 
draw the line between everyday life, morality, and religion; 
but to my mind much in the Bible is not religion. To me reli- 
gion is a spiritual, worshipful rite, and such a thing as playing 
baseball on Sunday would not come in that category. On the 
other hand, joy or admiration derived from the glory of a sun- 
set would be a part of religion. Just what religion has to do 
with a man’s life I cannot yet tell; that is one reason I am tak- 
ing the course. I want to find out just what religion means to 
me.” 

Everything that savors of the supernatural or the mystical 
is either rejected or ignored by many of the students and dis- 
tinctly subordinated by others. After defining religion as “be- 
lief in some supernatural agent with superhuman power,” a 
student continues, “‘Religion, in my opinion, should be some- 
thing more tangible. The whole mysterious atmosphere sur- 
rounding it makes it very uncertain in many respects.” A 
somewhat similar attitude appears in this statement: ‘“Reli- 
gion plays a very important part in the life of today. It is be- 
coming more and more impotent all the time; (if we listen to 
most ministers) people are losing faith. Personally I think it 
is rationalization and a commendable tendency toward com- 
mon sense.” An inclination to regard theological questions as 
insoluble and unimportant appears in another paper: “My 
idea of religion has always been, as has been stated in this 
course, the establishment of a personal relationship between 
the individual and a superhuman power. I used to believe in 
this Power and now I do not exactly disbelieve. However, I 
think it is out of the power of the individual to say whether or 
not this power does exist, and I don’t feel that it is worth 
worrying about.” 
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Two papers state that religion is an essential part of a 
man’s life. Another says, “Religion is very important in a 
man’s life because through its agencies he rids himself of many 
vague doubts and worries that would undermine his peace of 
mind.” A student who values religion for its help in bearing 
misfortune says, ‘Certain philosophies may do this for some 
persons with a much greater degree of efficiency than a reli- 
gion. Then, of course, religion is not necessary in everyday 
life; yet if it is not there something else must usually take its 
place,” Another man writes: 

Personally I have no religion, being more or less atheistic. But I do 
believe that to the great majority of mankind some sort of religion is nec- 
essary, for the simple reason that man needs some source of solace and 
comfort and may find them, if his faith is strong enough, in the trust and 
belief in the necessary goodness of some god’s works. To myself, how- 
ever, this faith and trust is unnecessary, as I believe that each person is 
the captain of his fate and the master of his soul. It seems to me a weak- 
ness to assign your sufferings and sorrows to the works: of some power 
which controls your destiny. I believe that every person is himself re- 
sponsible for everything that happens to him, and that only this realiza- 
tion will bring it about that man will strive to overcome such weaknesses 
as he may have. When man realizes that his faith is in his own hands, 
great progress is sure to result. I believe that this conception of life should ~ 
be the common attitude of man in the future. 


Several writers emphasize the function of religion as a source 
of comfort. One of them waxes very poetic: “Religion is a 
kindly light, a beacon that lights the way over troubled waters 
and calm. But, when in calm waters, many feel secure without 
the aid of a beacon. However, in rough seas, when man’s aid is 
helpless, then is the beacon searched for with straining eyes.” 

To others, as we have seen, the primary value of religion is 
ethical. Two papers, however, exhibit a reaction from this 
ethical emphasis. “One not religious but purely ethical may 
serve man,” says one of them, “but never in the exalted man- 
ner of the religious one.” The other goes so far as to say, “My 
religion has no concern with ethics. Those are things to be ac- 
cepted as the situation requires.” 
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A similar divergence of opinion is evident with regard to 
the use of ritual, though very few of the men mention this sub- 
ject at all. A representative of the ethical interest says, “The 
rise of ritualistic religion has been produced by people whose 
religious thoughts became expressed in emotional activity. It 
is true that such teaching is very influential with the masses, 
but it should be used only to impress one with the obvious 
truth of arule.” Quite a different point of view is expressed in 
this statement: “A religion, to be successful, should have an 
elaborate ritual, because a man goes to church to be inspired, 
lifted above himself, and nothing accomplishes this so thor- 
oughly as solemn music and elaborate rituals.” 

The conception of religion as essentially a relationship be- 
tween man and deity appears in several papers. ‘‘Religion 
seems to be, certainly, a mode of behavior—worship(? )—by 
means of which man seeks to establish a communion with some 
sort of superhuman power for the good of himself or his fellow 
men.” Again, “Religion is the establishment of a personal re- 
lationship between the individual and a superhuman power.” 
A graduate student in Biblical literature writes, ““To give a 
more philosophical definition we might say that religion is the 
response of a man which arises from his sense of dependence 
upon the cosmic force or forces of the universe. But we can 
put the same thought into more intelligible language if we say 
that religion is a man’s attempt to experience God and to let 
God control his life and action. After saying this it is easy to 
say that religion is what gives life meaning.” 

A summary of the views here presented is out of the ques- 
tion. If any general conclusion is justified, it is that the stu- 
dents’ thoughts do not all run into the same mold. One obser- 
vation, however, is suggested by these papers. Obviously our 
educational system has thus far been more successful in rais- 
ing questions than in answering them. It is able to destroy old 
beliefs, but less effective in supplying anything to take their 
place. This does not mean that we should formulate a new 
creed and attempt to impose it upon the students. They must 
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make their own readjustment. And of course that takes time: 
maturity and experience bring a more settled and a better bal- 
anced view of life and religion to many men whose ideas were 
quite chaotic in their student days. The college, however, 
might do much more than it does to assist and direct the proc- 
ess of readjustment. Materials for building a new philosophy 
of life are given in abundance, but training in the methods of 
building and instruction in the principles of architectural de- 
sign for such an edifice are almost entirely lacking. We have 
not yet devised adequate ways of helping the student to do his 
own thinking. 
IV 

To this task the professor of religion addresses himself. 
His aspiration is to train his students in fair, intelligent judg- 
ment, based on accurate knowledge and unaffected by au- 
thority or prejudice. In other words, he seeks to cultivate a 
genuinely scientific attitude with regard to religion. Now a 
scientific attitude involves both an emancipation and a sub- 
jugation. It means complete emancipation from tradition, au- 
thority, self-interest, and any kind of prejudice, and it means 
also complete subjugation to facts and to the laws of sound 
reasoning. The emancipation is relatively easy. Most of the 
students who come to the professor of religion are already 
fairly free from ecclesiastical authority and tradition. Occa- 
sionally he encounters cases of dogmatic conservatism, but on 
the whole it is the least of his troubles. As I have already 
pointed out, men of this type simply do not elect his courses. 

Certainly it cannot be said that the men whose papers I 
have been quoting have blindly and uncritically accepted tra- 
ditional doctrines. Their tendency is rather toward an uncrit- 
ical rejection of all tradition. If they are at all typical of their 
generation, it is quite evident that no appeal based upon au- 
thority or upon loyalty to an institution can hope to win the 
allegiance of young people today. Before they give religion a 
dominant place in their lives, they want to know why they 
should. They are both rationalists and individualists. Impa- 
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tience with the outward forms of organized religion and its 
corporate manifestations finds expression in several of the 
students’ papers. “A person may be very religious and not ap- 
pear to be so in the eyes of others. If he feels that he is doing 
the will of God, has faith in God, then he is quite religious.” 
“Tt is my belief that religion is a private thing, a thing to be 
kept out of public life and to be unpreached. Churches often 
do great ethical good and formulate religion for those who can- 
not do it for themselves. Other than that I do not approve of 
them.” “TI cannot conceive of religion being pounded verbally 
into the minds of any sane individuals. It must be something 
that the person or persons look forward to with sincere hope. 
Too often in our modern day the preacher overemphasizes the 
importance of his own particular kind of religious belief, often- 
times forgetting that the belief of his neighbor may be just as 
convincing as his own, or even just as widespread.” 

But while emancipation from traditional forms of author- 
ity presents very little difficulty with the average student, the 
professor’s path is not so smooth when he insists that the sci- 
entific attitude involves also freedom from individual preju- 
dices, and in their place a merciless bondage to sound reason- 
ing and facts. Students love to argue and to air their own 
ideas, but they are often impatient if required to give concrete 
evidence. Fine, large generalizations have the greatest appeal 
to them, as to most of their elders. They are also less inter- 
ested in what actually is and has been than in what may or 
should be. Facts are mere excess baggage. I once asked a stu- 
dent who wanted to write a paper on the religion of the future, 
‘“‘Do you mean what seems likely, on the basis of past and 
present tendencies, to be the religion of the future, or do you 
mean what you think it ought to be?”’ With a smile he replied, 
“T didn’t realize it, but that’s what I had in mind—just what I 
thought it ought to be.”’ Frequently students ask, ““Do you 
want us to write what we find in the books or to express our 
own judgment?” The idea of a connection between their own 
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judgments and what they find in the books apparently does 
not occur to them. 

Sometimes the professor is tempted to believe that the last 
thing students want is to learn anything. What they want, it 
seems, is only to express themselves. One of my students, a 
football player, said to me, “I wish we could have more good 
arguments in class. The fellows could take sides and you could 
be a sort of referee.” I did not say, “Thank you for allowing 
me to be present at all.” I agreed with him. Certainly a good 
argument is better than a poor lecture. Possibly a poor argu- 
ment may be better than a good lecture. Even when a class 
session has been nothing but a battle of conflicting opinions, 
and the professor feels that the students have learned little if 
anything, he knows that he has learned a great deal himself. 
He has discovered what is going on in the minds of his stu- 
dents, and it is more important that he should do this than that 
he should deliver a great mass of information. He can now 
much more intelligently determine what needs to be empha- 
sized and can assign reading which is adapted to the require- 
ments and capacities of the students. If the class discussions 
did no more than this, they would accomplish far more than 
set lectures and inflexible reading assignments. 

Indeed, when he has thought the matter through, the pro- 
fessor of religion is not at all discouraged by the fact that his 
students show more interest in self-expression than in acquir- 
ing knowledge. Remembering the time-honored dictum that 
there is no impression without expression, he is thankful for 
every frank utterance of personal opinion. He knows that 
there is much more actual education going on when students 
are discussing a question with genuine interest than there is 
when they are merely repeating what they have read or taking 
notes on a lecture which does not interest them. They learn 
something from one another and from the very act of putting 
ideas into definite form. As a member of one of my classes 
stated in a paper, a student’s views are often determined more 
by the “bull-sessions” in which he engages with his fellows 
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than by any of the courses he takes. All the facts in the world 
will not educate a man if they are not worked over in his own 
mind and made a part of his own thinking. The professor of 
religion thinks in this connection of Ezekiel, who, before he 
could speak the divine message, was required to eat it. 

And yet argument is not always a good thing from an edu- 
cational point of view. The debating attitude is not that of 
scientific research. Too often the interest in argument means 
nothing more than a keen delight in exerting one’s wits to de- 
fend positions taken in advance. In such cases the participants 
not only do not want to learn anything; they are not even in- 
terested in candid and unprejudiced discussion. They seek 
rather to justify themselves, like the man who said that he was 
taking my course in order to get a foundation for his convic- 
tion that religion was unnecessary. Or they may desire only to 
match themselves against one another (or against the profes- 
sor) in a kind of verbal athletics. Such an attitude does not 
make for accurate understanding and judgment. 

There are some students, however, who are willing to sub- 
ject their views to the tests of fact and reason. A Jewish stu- 
dent said to me, “I’d like to study Judaism to see what there is 
in it. I’m more or less atheistical myself, and I want to know 
whether I’m right or not.” Not infrequently students confess 
that they do not know what to think about religion and need 
more knowledge. The presence of such men in a class is a con- 
stant challenge to the professor of religion. With them he 
knows he has an opportunity to accomplish something con- 
structive and lasting. 

Sometimes it is evident that facts have made themselves 
felt. I once had a student who considered Confucianism far 
superior to Christianity. Knowing that he had no accurate 
knowledge of Confucianism, I put him to work on the sacred 
classics, and while he found much that was interesting and ad- 
mirable, he soon informed me that he was rather disappointed 
in the religion of Confucius. To have diminished his respect 
for a great religious system was not in itself a matter for con- 
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gratulation, but to have corrected a mistaken view of it by let- 
ting him discover the truth for himself afforded an encourag- 
ing demonstration of the capacity of the undergraduate mind 
to modify its views in the light of new facts. 

After all, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
students’ ideas really do change a great deal as a result of what 
they learn in college. The very fact that scientific training has 
raised religious problems in their minds is proof sufficient of 
the effect that new knowledge may have upon their thinking. 
Even those who express the most dogmatic assurance, evinc- 
ing no desire whatever for further progress, have often reached 
their conclusions very recently: their assurance is that of the 
convert. Nor have they worked out their ideas entirely by 
themselves. Their confident pronouncements often echo what 
they have heard in other classrooms. Remembering this, the 
professor of religion is encouraged to hope that what is learned 
in his courses also will make a difference in the thoughts and 
attitudes of his students. 

V 

But what sort of difference will it make? Is the professor 
of religion really trying to teach religion? It all depends upon 
what you mean by that. When we speak of teaching art we 
may mean teaching to draw and to paint. In that sense reli- 
gion should not and cannot be taught in the college classroom. 
Religious education is the task of the church. We may also, 
however, speak of teaching art in the sense of cultivating ap- 
preciation and an understanding of the significance of art as 
an enterprise of the human spirit. Something like this is what 
the professor of religion is trying to do. If you ask him, he will 
tell you quite emphatically that he is not conducting a mission 
or a Sunday school class, He is interested in an unbiased, ob- 
jective study of religion as one of the major human interests, 
one of the decisive factors in the life and history of mankind. 
“My job,” he will say to you, “is simply to see that my stu- 
dents have a fair understanding of what religion actually is, 


both at its best and at its worst, and that they base their judg- 
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ments regarding it upon accurate knowledge and sound rea- 
soning. I am not here either to attack or to advocate any par- 
ticular faith. I stand as a scholar among scholars, and my 
motto is, ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’”’ 

A course in religion is well worth while if it only cultivates 
the ability to discuss religious questions without bitterness, to 
respect the intelligence and character of those whose beliefs 
we do not share, to understand their point of view and appre- 
ciate the values they find in their faith. A student of Jewish 
extraction said to me, “This course has broadened me. You 
know you said, when we were talking about the Catholic be- 
lief that the bread and wine are the real flesh and blood of 
Christ, that a thing might look funny from the outside, but it 
didn’t look so funny from the inside. I was thinking about that 
when I went home for the week-end. My uncle had just died, 
and my mother had to sit on a box in the kitchen with her 
shoes off. I asked why she did that, and I thought my father 
would throw me out of the house. They couldn’t tell me why 
she had to do it. Finally my brother-in-law, who studied to be 
a rabbi, told me that it was a sign of humiliation before the 
anger of God. Then I understood it. You see, I’d been looking 
at it from the outside.”’ Surely that student had learned some- 
thing from his course in religion. Few things are more needed 
among us than an increase of sympathetic understanding and 
tolerance. 

It does not follow that the professor of religion has no con- 
cern for the spiritual life and faith of his students. In his heart 
of hearts he may well hope that some of his students will be 
led on by their study of religion to appreciate and appropriate 
it for themselves, He is a religious man himself, and he is not 
ashamed of the Gospel. He does not feel that scholarly open- 
mindedness and impartiality necessitate an attitude of detach- 
ment and indifference in his personal life. The same liberty 


of opinion and expression which he allows to every member 


of his classes he claims also for himself. He feels entirely 
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free to engage in any form of religious activity in accord with 
his own faith. That by so doing he is compromising himself as 
a scholarly observer he will not for a moment admit; on the 
contrary, he maintains that only a religious man can under- 
stand and so be capable of interpreting religion. His unpreju- 
diced devotion to truth and his capacity for appreciating and 
evaluating divergent points of view are not in the least dimin- 
ished by his personal espousal of religion. And as he is not less 
a scholar for being a religious man, neither is he less religious 
for being a scholar, or less interested in the religious life of his 
students. Since religion is to him not merely an interesting 
subject of investigation, but a most precious possession, he 
cannot but wish that it might mean as much to others as it 
does to him. As a teacher he only wishes his students to know 
about religion in all its important manifestations, but as a 
friend he wishes them to know religion at its best. 

While these two wishes are quite distinct, there is no nec- 
essary conflict between them. What the professor of religion 
desires for his students as their friend would not be achieved 
by making his teaching less scientific in character. If he is ever 
tempted to substitute exhortation for exposition in the class- 
room, he knows that it would do more harm than good. Col- 
lege students are suspicious of anything which looks like an 
attempt to drive or seduce them into being religious; witness 
their revolts against compulsory chapel and required Bible 
courses. They have been known, even when the professor en- 
deavored to be quite detached and objective, to complain of 
the “evangelistic flavor” of his courses. I once asked two stu- 
dents how they liked a course given by a certain well-known 
scholar. They exchanged furtive glances and were silent a mo- 
ment; then one of them, evidently feeling that the situation 
called for some remark, said, “He certainly knows his sub- 
ject.” The other, however, scorning such evasion, said, “Well, 
he seems to think that what we need is preaching.”’? Such class- 
room preaching does not make for constructive influence. 

On the other hand, the most strictly scientific study of reli- 
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gion is not necessarily negative in its effect. It may even have 
genuine evangelistic value. If God is the God of truth, no 


harm can come to religion through the discovery of truth. If 
religion, or any particular form of religion, is not true, the 
sooner we know it the better. Ii it is true and worthy of ac- 
ceptance, it will make its own appeal when it is rightly under- 
stood, The professor of religion is sometimes accused of un- 
dermining the faith of his students; but in most cases the loss 
of faith which is laid at his door is merely the abandonment of 
childish conceptions which never had any vital meaning for 
the student and would have been given up sooner or later any- 
way. Such casualties are more than counterbalanced by the 
cases of men whose respect for religion has been increased by 
a scientific study of it. An undergraduate in one of the classes 
of the late Charles Foster Kent said to me, “He makes religion 
a much bigger thing than it ever was to me before.” Of an- 
other teacher one of his students said, “I wish we had more 
men like him on the faculty. He gives you a lot about the sub- 
ject, and he gives you a lot more besides.” This was the pro- 
fessor who found at the end of an examination paper a per- 
sonal note to this effect: “I was warned not to take this course, 
because you would force Higher Criticism down my throat and 
destroy my faith, but I found that you treated all positions 
fairly, and while I do not accept all your views, I have enjoyed 
the course and gained a great deal from it.”” Many of my own 
students have told me that the objective, critical study of re- 
ligion has clarified and confirmed their faith, or has made 
their condemnation of religion less sweeping and less assured. 

Nevertheless the distinction between the hope which the 
professor of religion may cherish as a friend and the purpose 
which governs his work as a teacher holds good. He is not try- 
ing to make converts in the classroom. He does not substitute 
discussion for direct exhortation merely as a subtler and more 
effective method of persuasion. He has no desire to make out 
a case for religion or to maintain that it has always and in all 
its forms been good for mankind. He does not minimize its 
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darker aspects as a historical and psychological phenomenon ; 
neither does he undervalue other religions in order to exalt his 
own. As a teacher he has no aim, avowed or secret, but that 
his students shall know the truth about his subject, drawing 
their own conclusions and making their own applications. His 
academic function ends there, and his academic conscience 
would not allow him to attempt more. He is quite willing to 
let religion make its own appeal, not only because he is con- 
fident that it will do so, but also because he does not want any 
man to take over from him a ready-made, second-hand reli- 
gion. In his insistence that the conclusions which the students 
reach shall be their own he is thoroughly sincere. He is not 
only willing but glad to have them reach positions other than 
his own, provided only that they do reach them by their own 
efforts and without ignoring the facts of life and history. 

The greatest difference of all between the modern profes- 
sor of religion and the evangelist lies in the fact that the pro- 
fessor thinks of himself, not as giving his students something 
which he has and they do not have, but as leading them in a 
search for something which he has not found himself. He and 
they are bound on a quest together. Some of the ground he has 
traversed before. He has been seeking longer than they have, 
and so knows better what to Jook for and where to look for it. 
But he counts not himself to have apprehended. As spirit and 
life religion seems to him beyond question supremely good for 
all men, and he wants his students to know and to have it as 
such, but he does not believe that this is to be accomplished by 
instruction, except as instruction removes misconceptions and 
promotes understanding. Certain beliefs he holds precious for 
himself, but to impose them by an exercise of authority, by 
appealing eloquence, or by the most subtle forms of suggestion 
would seem to him both unjustifiable and undesirable. What 
he really has at heart is that both he and his students, working 
together, shal] find out more than any of them yet knows about 
religion and come nearer than any oi them has yet come to an 


adequate understanding of its significance for truth and life. 
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This is the story of the experiences of a professional engi- 
neer with various Protestant churches and of his search for a 
solution of his religious problems. If the reading of it suggests 
how the attitude of many such churches may be made more 
wholesome, then the writing of these autobiographical notes 
will have been worth while. 

My family, having been residents of New England since 
early colonial days, has been connected with the Baptist 
church for generations. One of my paternal forefathers for 
whom I am named was a minister in the Baptist church about 
the time of Roger Williams, Evidently he had strong ideas of 
what was right and wrong, for we are told that he wore woolen 
socks and was never known to smile. Probably, as will be 
seen, I have something of his make-up in me, although I wear 
woolen socks only occasionally and enjoy a good laugh. How- 
ever that may be, the influence of my grandfathers upon me 
has undoubtedly been more marked. My paternal grand- 
father was not what is commonly considered a religious man, 
since he attended church but once a year. That was on 
Thanksgiving Day. My materna) grandfather was the direct 
opposite religiously, since he was a deacon in the Baptist 
church, a sea captain with world-wide experiences, who was 
never known to swear, and a man who was honored by his fe)- 


low church members as a gentleman. 

Yet with such a background, J did not like, as a youth, to 
go to Sunday school in one of the Baptist churches in the town 
where [ was born. Usually the lesson was taken from the 
standardized pamphlet commonly issued years ago, and con- 
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sisted of a dozen or so verses which had only a slight connec- 
tion with the preceding and following lessons. The teaching 
was almost invariably in the hands of a man or woman who 
had had limited educational training, who asked questions 
that were superficial, and who could not be expected to bring 
out, like a trained teacher, those basic ideas of the lesson 
which should have been memorable. With such volunteer 
teachers discipline cou)d not be otherwise than poor, so that 
the boys in my class usually regarded the Sunday lesson hour 
as a chance for horse play and spitbalis, The training in my 
home had been such that I could not enjoy the atmosphere 
that made such antics possible, and therefore my mother, with 
rare wisdom, did not insist on my attending Sunday school 
regularly. She permitted me to go when so inclined. 

This and other experiences have convinced me that our 
churches should make a strenuous effort to place in charge of 
their Sunday school classes teachers who have been thorough- 
ly trained in educational work. If such teachers cannot be 
found in the church or denomination, then go outside and get 
them, paying a reasonable fee for their services. To the aver- 
age church member such a statement is heresy; but other- 
wise much of the work done in our Sunday schools is bound to 
be so much wasted effort. If we insist on training and skill in 
our day schools, why should we not insist on equally high 
standards in the more important field of religious education? 

Shortly after I entered high school my family moved to a 
nearby city and I began to attend the Baptist church of our 
locality. Disciplinary conditions in the Sunday school of that 
church were much better than I had experienced previously, 
but teaching methods were open to criticism since they lacked 
ability to arouse my interest. Again I complained to my 
mother, but this time with better results. She interviewed the 
pastor of the church, who put me in the men’s Bible class, al- 
though I was only fourteen or fifteen. I was glad, for I en- 
joyed the more serious discussions occurring there. 
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Now developed another phase of my religious growth, 
for I found myself rebelling mentally at times at some of the 


teaching in that class. For example, we were taught that it 


was wrong to work on Sunday, which led to a long discussion 


with one of the members as to whether he had committed any 
sin when during the Civil War he had lost track of the days of 
the week and had swapped his watch on Sunday with another 
soldier for some trinket he desired. The fruitlessness of 
such a discussion, in its bearing on the complicated civiliza- 
tion of today, needs no comment, At the time, although a 
youth, I was mentally impatient with the lesson taught, al- 
though I could not have explained why. 

The men in that Bible class were the usual run of decent 
law-abiding citizens. Very few of them had done any more 
extensive reading than was possible with newspapers and 
magazines. They accepted, without serious question, what 
they were told to believe in religious matters by the minister 
of the church. They showed little charity for anybody who 
did not agree unreservedly with the usual creedal statements; 
and while they did not say so bluntly, nevertheless the im- 
pression they gave was that he only was a good Christian who 
was a member of the Baptist church. 

Unfair criticism of that church will do no good. Still the 
fact remains that I was a high-school student groping around 
for religious help and not finding it. Very possibly I was a 
freak. I did not start going to school until I was seven, yet 
graduated from high school when sixteen—an indication of 
mental development ahead of my years. Certainly my brain 
was asking all sorts of questions and I was not able to find 
anybody who would answer them with understanding. They 
were such simple questions, too. 

I recall one afternoon visiting the pastor of the church 
and remarking that I could not accept the Old Testament as 
literally true throughout, mentioning Jonah and the whale as 
an example. To this day I can see his shocked expression. He 
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argued with me about it a little and said that he regretted my 
viewpoint, but he insisted that if I were to be a Christian I 
must accept the truth of the Old Testament. That was about 
1900-1902 in an eastern city, and he was a graduate of a 
school of divinity. He knew enough to have told me that 
many, many honored men in the Christian church did not ac- 
cept the Old Testament as literally true, and that whether I 
accepted it or not had nothing to do with true Christian liv- 
ing. 

On another occasion I urged on him my belief that mem- 
bership in the Baptist church was not particularly important. 
I pointed out that in my reading I had discovered that many 
notable men were not only not members of the Baptist or any 
other church, but that they did not accept many of the sup- 
posedly fundamental beliefs of Christianity. I said that I 
could not bring myself to believe that such men were to be 
damned forever in spite of their great contributions to the 
welfare and happiness of their fellows. Again he insisted that 
the tenets of the Christian church must be accepted, that 
there was no place in Christianity for those who could not ac- 
cept them. Needless to say, I disagreed with him then and I 
still disagree. 

These doubts which I had on many religious questions 
kept me from joining the Baptist church, although at various 
times I was asked to do so. Finally I was graduated from high 
school, and under my mother’s guidance I went away from 
home to study engineering in another eastern city. In view of 
my youth, mother believed that for my first year it would be 
better if I boarded with a family that would look after me in 
a general way. Therefore she arranged for me to stay with an 
excellent Christian family in a suburb of that city. My host 
was a deacon in the large local Baptist church, and his father, 
who lived with him, was a retired Baptist clergyman. My 
hostess had taught classes in, and was superintendent of, the 
Sunday school of that church. Grace was offered before each 
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meal. I had the privilege of attending prayer meeting with 
the members of the family once a week, although I did not go 
to church with them Sundays, since I went home over each 
week-end. I am glad to admit that I look back with pleasure 
on the happy and profitable year I spent with the members of 
that family. 

One evening I went with them to a revival meeting in the 
local Baptist church, during which those who were members 
of a Christian church were asked to stand. To the surprise of 
my friends I remained seated. Then ensued a quiet discussion 
among us for a few moments, with the result that, under the 
influence of my host’s father, the retired Baptist clergyman, 
I went forward and professed my acceptance of the creed of 
the Baptist church. However, my spirit of independence as- 
serted itself in a mild way and I insisted that I wished to be 
baptized in my home church. To this the local ministers de- 
murred, but finally agreed with fairly good grace, although 
they made it a point to write my pastor and inform him of the 
new addition to the faith. Perhaps they had an inkling of the 
fact that I was somewhat of a “hard nut to crack.” Neverthe- 
less, I believed then, and I still do, that if I were not to be 
trusted to go home to join my local church, as I had promised, 
and to give them full credit for whatever part they had played 
in my decision, then I was not worth having in the church. 
Surely religion is of the spirit, and is so elusive that it should 
not be chained up to a system of bookkeeping. 

Thus I became a member of the Baptist church, with all 
my questions on various religious subjects unanswered. In a 
moment of deep feeling I had professed my belief in Chris- 
tianity without having underneath me the sure foundation 
that only knowledge based on analysis can give. I was in a 
queer quandary as the days passed, since I was still troubled 
over much that the Baptist church insisted on as necessary to 
Christianity. But I did believe in those ideas of right living 
and love for others of which its creed is a legalistic expression. 
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So I decided to do what a good many have done before me: 
ignore all my questions for a time and drift. 

During my remaining three years as an undergraduate in 
engineering I had a room-mate and lived within a few blocks 
of the school, instead of an hour’s ride away in the suburbs, as 
during my Freshman year. Further, I did not go home over 
the week-end so often, so that I had an opportunity to hear a 
number of the ministers of the larger churches in that eastern 
city. Of a Sunday morning I attended, usually, one of two 
Baptist churches. One of these was a very famous church; 
but since the ministry laid emphasis on right living more than 
anything else, I was able to enjoy the services and the excel- 
lent congregational singing with only occasional qualms. The 
other Baptist church had a minister who was not an interest- 
ing speaker and consequently did not often have my attend- 
ance. Of a Sunday evening, especially if I had not been to 
church in the morning, I attended a Congregational church, 
listening to a famous preacher. Truth to tell, I soon believed 
that the religion he preached was of a purer form than that in 
either of the two Baptist churches. The service had a dignity 
that was lacking in one of the Baptist churches and the ora- 
torical ability of the minister laid an emphasis on right living 
that was lacking in the other Baptist church. I would have 
gone more frequently except that in the morning it was prac- 
tically impossible to get in because of the pew-rental system. 

Meanwhile, six days a week, I was learning steadily of 
the scientific method of attack on many problems. In my 
Senior year, in particular, I came under the influence of a man 
who is, in my opinion, one of the noted engineers and one of 
the foremost teachers of the country. He insisted always on 
being told, as we demonstrated what we had learned from our 
textbooks, the reasons for our statement. I have a vivid mem- 
ory of one recitation hour when he sat in the back of the room 


pounding the floor in emphasis with a transom-rod and con- 


stantly asking “Why?” in comment on every statement I 
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made. My reasons were worthless, but I stuck to my demon- 
stration and bolstered it up the best I could, until between 
myself and him there was scarcely a man in the class who 
knew whether I was right. That was exactly what he wanted 
in order to show us how worthless was the foundation for the 
knowledge we claimed to have. He strode to the front of the 
room, informed the class that I was a fool, and then took 
the sting out of it by adding quickly that he honored me for 
the way I had stood firm, doing everything I could to meet his 
verbal onslaught, and suggested that the members of the class 
copy my stick-to-it-iveness in their recitations. 

The preceding is my grateful tribute to the influence of a 
great teacher. The foundations he laid were continued in 
practical life. I entered engineering work in a consultant’s 
office, where we sought always for the design that was best for 
the client, weighing one design against another and debating 
their good and bad points until we had come to a decision. 
My later engineering and executive work simply developed 
the analytical viewpoint further, for I discovered that it was 
a most valuable tool in solving difficulties of all sorts. My 
great trouble was that while this was right and proper six days 
a week, on the seventh some of the churches I was in contact 
with set up the standard that I must accept on faith, from the 
say-so of a minister or a creed, the answers to my religious 
problems. This I could not do. 

My first position after graduating, as a professional engi- 
neer, was in another eastern city, where I joined, by transfer 
of letter, a Baptist church with a famous young men’s Bible 
class. I was active in the work of that class, was elected to 
membership on its committees, and led its singing. Under its 
influence I found time to spend one evening a week as a leader 
of a boy’s club in a settlement house and another evening a 
week on the reception committee of a large Y. M. C. A. With- 
out doubt I enjoyed thoroughly my membership in that 
church. The minister was a speaker with marked ability to 
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bring out the spiritual side of life. He believed in the neces- 
sity of a universal meeting ground for all religions. He 
preached a broad, all-embracing religion of love that was not 
tagged with denominational ideas. In fact, if I remember 
rightly he upset the Baptist denomination at one time by stat- 
ing that so far as he could see it had outlived its usefulness. 
Whiie a member of his church I was able to ignore my various 
religious problems, for I found myself in thorough sympathy 
with his teaching, as I understood it, that the essence of Chris- 
tianity was right living. 

I enjoyed but two years of membership in that church, 
however, for soon I accepted a better-paying position with a 
railroad in the Rocky Mountains. Immediately after taking 
up my new duties I had my letter transferred to the local Bap- 
tist church in the city where I was stationed, and joined its 
activities. I found myself working with the superintendent 
of a mission school, a man who had not had more than a gram- 
mar-school education, and whose religious outlook on life was 
of a very narrow sort, although he contributed liberally to the 
support of the church. In addition, I had to see the minister 
of the parent church become involved in a dispute with his as- 
sociate ministers at the missions over the natural desire of 
those ministers, and the members of the missions which they 
directed, to become independent and self-supporting. He did 
not want them to separate from the parent church and could 
not sense that the generous thing to do was to let the missions 
go ahead and carve out their own future, giving them support 
when they needed it. Emphasis on adherence to certain state- 
ments of creed appeared to be the keynote of the church. Tol- 
eration for the divergent views of others was not apparent. 
In fact, the minister impressed me as a man who was spiritu- 
ally starved. 

Some idea of the viewpoint of those who were active in the 
management of that church may be gained from the following 
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incident. One week, in the absence of the regular minister, I 
was asked to take charge of the Sunday evening service at one 
of the missions. I had never preached a sermon and doubted 
my ability to do so with any degree of success. Therefore I 
decided wisely to select a story that appealed to me as worth 
while and to read it instead to the small congregation. I had 
read, a few years before, a story in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, which made a great impression on me, entitled ‘Alias 
Jimmy Valentine.” In 1909 or 1910 I had seen an interesting 
play which had been written around the story. So I read it to 
the congregation, and to this day I have not been able to un- 
derstand the viewpoint of those active in the direction of the 
affairs of that mission, who criticized me severely, claiming 
that, as a religious observance, my action was most improper. 

On another occasion I discussed with the minister of the 
church my attendance at a play that had been performed in 
the city by a company from the East. In the first place he was 
not in accord with my views, since he believed that a Chris- 
tian had no right to dance, to play cards, or to go to the thea- 
ter. However, I still do not see anything reprehensible about 
my attendance, although the play was “The Easiest Way.” 
To me the outstanding memory is of the young woman about 
whom it revolves, who did not have the courage to take the 
hard way, but chose the “easiest way.”’ I believe yet that the 
great majority of those who saw the play caught the same les- 
son from it, and nothing else. 

The great contrast between the conditions in this Baptist 
church and those which I had just left is apparent. Naturally, 
I was restive, a condition that was increased by the stories I 
heard of the minister in a nearby Congregational church, a 
man who had much of the Unitarian in his views. I was told 
that he was an eloquent speaker, that the music was good, 
that the church was crowded each Sunday, and that he drew a 
very large number of men in his congregation. At the first op- 
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portunity, after the end of my year’s work in the local Baptist 
church, I went to hear him. At once I became a steady attend- 
ant of the Congregational church. 

Within a few months I received a request for a subscrip- 
tion to the support of the Baptist church; but instead of ig- 
noring it, I wrote back with a young man’s frankness that I 
did not care to help, that I was out of sympathy with the work 
of the church, and that I was very happy in the Congrega- 
tional church. By return mail I received a letter from the 
treasurer saying that under the circumstances he would rec- 
ommend to the church that I be dropped from membership. 
This did not suit me. I had many associations which made me 
desire to keep my membership in the church, and recognized 
that I might some day be in a city where the local Baptist 
church would be dominated by a liberal ministry. So I called 
on a friendly deacon of the church and insisted that my name 
be retained as a member. He supported my plea successfully. 

Three years passed. I was active in the work of the Con- 
gregational church. On Sundays I listened to a man who had 
a great love of nature in all its beautiful aspects, and, what 
was more important, who had the knack of making you join 
him in that love. The whole spirit of the church was different. 
On all sides there was a toleration for the viewpoint of others, 
since even when there was disagreement very little was said. 
Certainly, so far as I could see, there was no bickering. 

My greatest debt to the Congregational church, however, 
arises from the progressive management in their Sunday 
school. They tried to teach by modern methods. For those 
adults who wished to approach the study of religion seriously 
they had a class under the leadership of a local high-school 
teacher who was a Greek and Latin scholar of ability and who 
had studied in special courses at a number of eastern universi- 
ties. She taught that Sunday school class as stringently as she 
taught her language classes in high school. The textbook was 
Outlines for the Study of Biblical History and Literature, by 
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Professors Frank Knight Sanders and Henry Thatcher Fow- 
ler. Four hours a week of outside reading at the public library 
was necessary in order to meet the requirements of that short 
hour of recitation on Sunday. Al) that biblical criticism had 
to offer for the understanding of the Bible she drew upon 
freely. The analytical viewpoint was encouraged, and that 
which was base in the Bible was pointed out along with that 
which was noble. Thus were most of my religious doubts 
swept away. I found that it was possible for me to approach 
the study of the Bible with the same viewpoint that I had 
used in approaching the study of steel structures, and that I 
did not have to accept as true, just because it was in the Bible, 
a statement that ran counter to the knowledge I had gained 
elsewhere. Such a simple solution of my difficulties! Yet it 
had been only by chance that I had found it. The very men 
who should have helped me had put obstacles in my way, and 
it remained for what is probably one church in a thousand to 
put before me all the wealth of understanding of the Bible 
that is possible after reading the critical comments of such 
men as C. F. Kent, W. R. Harper, J. H. Breasted, Morris Jas- 
trow, E. Worcester, and others. 

Then came the day that I got an inkling from the East 
that I was about to receive an offer of a better position than 
I held. I wrote at once to the pastor of the Baptist church, 
asking him to dismiss my membership to the Baptist church 
in my home city in which I had been baptized. I knew that I 
could store my membership there against the day when I 
could use it elsewhere. Some time passed, and, not receiving 
a reply, I telephoned the minister of the church for an expla- 
nation. I was informed that I was not in good standing in the 
Baptist church; that letters were given only to those who 
were; that I had attended the Congregational church for 
three years: that I had not contributed to the support of the 
Baptist church, although a member of it; and that therefore 
my request could not be granted. I answered at once that if 
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that was his viewpoint he had my consent to canceling my 
membership in the Baptist church. 

A few weeks later I was holding down my new position in 
a city in the Pittsburgh district. I tried attending the local 
churches, but found that I was in a strong Presbyterian com- 
munity, where rigid insistence upon the acceptance of the 
doctrines of that church was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, { did not know which way to turn. J tried a number of 
other denominations, but nowhere conld 1 find a happy 
church home. The only ray of light was a small, struggling 
Unitarian church, but the minister was not an interesting 
speaker and I missed the organ with the inspiring music of 
the large church. Perhaps I should have thrown my lot in 
with that church, but I decided finally to attend it only occa- 
sionally and drop religious activities for the time being. 

About two years after going to this city I accepted a bet- 
ter-paying engineering position which took me to a Jarge city 
on the eastern seaboard. At once I sought for a church that I 
could attend with pleasure, [ found on the second Sunday a 
liberal church where there was no demand that I accept any 
particular statement of dogma and where my profession of 
belief in God and my desire to live rightly was sufficient, [ 
joined the church and was active in its affairs, being president 


of its men’s club, for example, for three successive years. One 
day, without any intimation that such a thing was in store for 


me, I was called to the office of the chairman of the board of 
trustees of that church and asked if 1 would accept, by elec- 
tion by the board, the position of treasurer. I pointed out that 
I doubted if I could be elected, since I was sure that various 
members of the board, who were old members of the church, 
objected to my point of view. For example, I had been among 
those in the church who had worked for the abandonment of 
the system of pew-rentals—in favor of free seats—and be- 


lieved that many of the older, more conservative members 


disliked me for that reason. However, I was assured that I 
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was mistaken, that a number of the trustees had agreed 
among themselves that I would make an excellent treasurer; 
and the chairman was very confident I could be elected. With 
insistence on my part that my books should be audited and 
that I should be placed under bond, I agreed, if elected, to 


carry the duties of treasurer, one of the most arduous posi- 


tions in the church. 

A week or so Jater the trustee and treasurer whom I was 
to succeed as treasurer only took me out to lunch and told me 
that the trustees had fallen out among themselves because 
some of them believed that the treasurer should be also a trus- 
tee. I noted that they had no objection to the clerk of the 
board, who was not a trustee. The suggestion was made that 
I take over the duties of treasurer, but with the title of assist- 
ant treasurer, thus relieving the present treasurer, who would 
be able under those conditions to continue as trustee, I re- 
fused, partly because it was a much less important offer than 
had been made me when negotiations were opened. Again, be- 
ing a young man with comparatively little money, I had some 
doubts as to whether I was getting the whole story or not. [ 
knew that I had done good work, that in the engineering 
world I held an important executive position, and that in 
every way I was capable of carrying the responsibility orig- 
inally proposed. I could not urge my worth for the position or 
tell some things complimentary as to my ability that were not 
generally known. The only thing I could do was to keep silent 
and to refuse the suggestion made, since it seemed to offer all 
of the work and none of the honor, if there was any. 

Later on a man of moderate wealth and the owner of a 
prominent store in the city, who was a member of the board of 
trustees, was elected treasurer. 

I am willing to admit that from the standpoint of hard- 
headed business the trustees of that liberal church showed 
good judgment in selecting the man they did for treasurer. 


Vet to this day I have not lost my disappointment that a lib- 
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eral church should have permitted such a mix-up to occur. The 
board of trustees was composed of men and women of stand- 
ing, capable lawyers and keen executives. It was not compli- 
mentary to them that such a delicate piece of negotiation 
should have been so hopelessly messed up. Probably in the 
heat of their discussion they never thought that it was placing 
a young man, without wealth, in the position of having been 
proposed for treasurer and then turned down, even if the rea- 
sons had no connection with his character. To say the least, 
I had been left with the uncomfortable thought at times that 
I might not have been considered worthy of the position. Con- 
sequently, as soon as my engagements in the church were 
completed, I cancelled my membership. It was my protest 
against what was not fair treatment, and presumably it was 
about as effective as puffing my cheeks against an eighty-mile- 
an-hour gale. 

To this day I have a sincere affection for the ministry of 
that liberal church and a high regard for many of its members, 
based on a close association of some years, in spite of the fact 
that I have differed with them. Still, all of us have to make 
decisions which seem difficult, but, having made them, we find 
that life has many compensations. Such has been the case 
with me. 

For about four years now I have scarcely entered a 
church. My life is centered about a home in the suburb of an 
eastern city where train service is such that it would take me 
from.nine in the morning until two in the afternoon to attend 
Sunday morning worship at some church in the city. Attend- 
ance at the local churches is equally out of the question, since 
their viewpoint is for the majority instead of the small minori- 
ty, of which I am one. With this condition I can have no legi- 
timate quarrel, since we are supposed to be living in a democ- 
racy in which, if the majority want the type of religion now 
current in our Protestant churches, they have a right to have 
it and to set up their own rules to govern its observance. I 
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disagree with them and believe that in many respects these 
rules are a travesty on true religion and broad tolerance, but 
such a disagreement time and education alone can cure. 

Peace has come to me in my enjoyment of the real hard 
work I put in about my home of a Sunday, fussing over my 
shrubbery, planting this and planning that in the develop- 
ment of the scheme for improving its beauty. Many will say 
that I am not truly religious, but perhaps that is because, even 
inso frank a narrative as this has been, there are things which 
“eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard,” which cannot be 
told here. Certainly I have deep religious convictions. If they 
do not agree with those of my neighbors, I believe that I have 
as much right to follow them undisturbed as they have to fol- 
low theirs without hindrance from me. Perhaps there is as 
much of prayer in my glancing over a garden magazine just 
before I drop off to sleep at night as there is in other more 
usual forms of devotion; only I can say, for these are things 


of which we do not speak. 
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In 1786 James Haw and Benjamin Ogden were assigned 
as the first Methodist traveling preachers in Kentucky. At the 
end of their year’s labor they reported ninety in society. 
“This,” remarks William Burke in his autobiography, “was 
the commencement of Methodism in the great west.” Ten 
years after the sending of these first missionaries into Ken- 
tucky, there were 7 circuits in Kentucky and Tennessee with 
about 1,300 members, and the Western Conference was added 
to the bounds of the Methodist Episcopal church to embrace 
this territory. 

As yet the work of the Methodist itinerants did not reach 
into the Old Northwest, and not until 1798 was John Kobler 
sent as the first regular traveling preacher into that vast re- 
gion, where he formed the Miami circuit. When Kobler ad- 
ministered the sacrament for the first time in the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, he found but 25 or 30 communicants 
—‘the sum total,’ he says, “‘of all that were in the country.” 
He found the population to be sparse and very destitute in re- 
ligious matters. 

From. these small beginnings let us briefly note the phe- 
nomenal development of Methodism in the West during the 
first twelve years of the nineteenth century, which is the pe- 

* Convenient bibliographical information on Western Methodism can be found 
in F. A. Archibald, Methodism and Literature (1883), and Peter G. Mode, Source 
Book and Bibliographical Guide for American Church History (1921), The latter is 


more recent than Archibald and contains some references to periodical literature, 
but it by no means displaces the older work, which only lacks bringing to date. 
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riod covered by the life of the Western Conference. In the 
year 1800 there was in the West but one district, the Ken- 
tucky, embracing 9g circuits. These circuits covered the state 
of Kentucky and the settled parts of Tennessee and Ohio, 
which constituted all of the Far West that the Methodists oc- 
cupied. The circuits were manned by 14 itinerants under the 
able direction of William McKendree as presiding elder for 
the district. So large was this district that it took McKendree 
six months to make the rounds. He regularly traveled from 30 
to 50 miles a day and preached at night effectively.” A total 
membership, white and colored, of about 2,800 was reported 
in the Minutes of 1800 for the entire western country. The 
Methodists profited greatly from the Great Revival, which 
reached its culmination in the summer of 1801. The member- 
ship more than doubled within a short period, and there was a 
great increase in both traveling and local preachers. Of the 
work in Ohio, in 1802 McKendree wrote that where fifty for- 
merly made a respectable congregation at a quarterly meeting, 
“a thousand is now a tolerable gathering.” In 1805, the year 
taken as marking the close of the general revival movement, 
nearly 12,000 communicants were reported from the Western 
Conference.* By 1811 this number had more than doubled. 
During the period covered by the Western Conference, a little 
over a decade, the number of districts in the West increased 
from one to eight, the circuits grew from 9 to 69, the number 
of preachers from 14 to 100, while the membership leaped 
from about 2,800 to over 30,000.” Considering frontier condi- 
tions, this was a most remarkable expansion. Entirely apart 
from the Great Revival, which resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in all denominations which it affected, the development 
*Cf. Autobiography of William Burke in J. B. Finley, Sketches of Western 
Methodism (1854), p. 74; Jacob Young, Autobiography of a Pioneer (1860), p. 61. 


® Letter of McKendree, October 10, 1802, quoted in John Atkinson, Centennial 
History of American Methodism (1884), p. 456. 


* Minutes of the Conferences of the M.E. Church, 1805. 
* [bid., 1812; Sweet, Rise of Methodism in the West, p. 35. 
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during the normal years from 1805 to 1811 was striking in- 
deed, membership doubling in this period. 

It is the purpose of this study to bring together and briefly 
evaluate what seem to be the principal factors in this growth 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in the region west of the 
Alleghenies during the period 1800-1811, when the entire ter- 
ritory was embraced within the confines of a single conference. 
The selection of this period is purely arbitrary, and the writer 
believes that these factors will serve to explain the expansion 
of Methodism in any of the “successive wests” or frontier 
regions, It goes without saying that not all of these factors 
continued to have the same relative importance; but, in the 


main, the period and region under discussion, the writer be- 
lieves, are typical. 


I, THE ITINERANT SYSTEM AND THE CIRCUIT RIDER 

Undoubtedly, the greatest factor in the expansion of early 
frontier Methodism was the itinerant system of spreading the 
gospel. When the Christmas Conference met at Baltimore in 
1784 to organize a Methodist Episcopal church in America, it 
accepted the itinerancy as an integral part of its organization. 
The early circuit riders regarded this as the best system in the 
world and as the only one sanctioned in the New Testament. 
Like Cartwright they believed that to abandon the itinerancy 
would be to abandon Methodism itself, so closely was it inter- 
woven in their ecclesiastical system. 

Several serious disadvantages confronted the churches in 
the frontier regions. Population shifted very rapidly; it was 
widely scattered; and because of the poverty of the people, it 
was out of question for many communities to support a settled 
pastor, even if they had been inclined to do so. Unless a min- 
ister happened to migrate to a place and was willing to con- 
tribute to his own support by manual labor, as many did, the 
community might go a long time without a regular church or- 
ganization.° 

*Cf. Catharine Cleveland, The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805 (1016), 


Pp. 22-23. 
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It appears that no denomination so effectively overcame 
the foregoing disadvantages as did the Methodists. Under the 
itinerant system, Methodism enjoyed the advantage of cen- 
tralization.’ The power of assigning the preachers to the cir- 
cuits lay wholly in the hands of the general superintendent or 
bishop.* Under such limitations as he chose to impose upon 
himself by sharing the power with his presiding elders, the 
bishop’s appointing power was absolute. Notwithstanding the 
fact that this power had been the cause of much dissent and 
even secession in the form of O’Kelly’s schism of 1792, it is not 
to be gain-said that for the infant church functioning in a 
sparsely settled, rapidly developing country, centralization 
was the best policy. No one realized more than Asbury how 
essential to the success of the evangelical movement was his 
authority to send preachers wherever he chose. This system 
gave to the denomination a missionary character which en- 
abled it, to an astonishing extent, to keep pace with the rapid- 
ly growing West. The ministers could be, and were, wisely 
distributed. It was precisely here that the wisdom of centrali- 
zation was demonstrated, and Asbury’s extensive journeys 
gave him an intimate knowledge of the entire field, so that he 
was able to direct his warriors where they were most needed. 

If placing the supreme authority in the hands of a single 
chief subjected the itinerancy to the dangers of favoritism, no 
such practice developed under the wise leadership of the early 
bishops. Until 1804, it is true, the superintendent could con- 
tinue a preacher in one place as long as he wished. In that year 
a time limit of two years was imposed as the longest a preacher 
could remain on the same circuit. The rule was probably a 
good one, as it offered to the bishop an avenue of escape in the 
few instances where outside influences might be brought to 
bear in the stationing of popular preachers. At the same time 
it was a certain guarantee that the latter would not be able to 

*See Atkinson, op. cit., chap. vii, for a good discussion of this feature. 


®See David Sherman, History of the Revisions of the Discipline of the M.E. 
Church (3d ed., 1890), p. 182, on the duties of the bishops. 


° Sherman, of. cit., p. 183; Atkinson, op. cit., p. 141. 
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form any local connections that might be a detriment to their 
influence. A study of the memoirs of the early itinerants along 
with the Minutes affords sufficient proof that the preachers 
were changed frequently, usually every year, and sometimes 
at the end of six months, even before the rule of 1804 was 
passed.”° 

In addition to bringing the church to the people and keep- 
ing it in the vanguard of civilization, the itinerancy possessed 
other advantages. It required a constant activity which devel- 
oped a most energetic and zealous ministry. Each preacher 
was compelled to serve a whole group of probably twenty or 
thirty communities scattered over a wide area, and the short 
time a man was confined to any one field brought out the best 
that was in him, for it was necessary to concentrate all efforts 
upon the work in order to secure results. No man was able to 
settle down comfortably, nor was he apt to lose his grip upon 
people whom he visited only about once a month or every six 
weeks. In constant touch with new people and new situations, 
with fresh problems confronting him at every turn, there was 
little likelihood of a preacher’s going stale. 

The churches, too, profited from this system. The fre- 
quent changes of itinerants gave them the benefits of a varied 
and collective ministry and brought to them men ofall talents. 
The popular revivalist whose preaching struck hundreds to 
the ground could be followed by men whose talents better 
fitted them to make permanent the results of the work and to 
keep the church established in the faith. Moreover, the pos- 
sibility of friction between preachers and their societies was 
remote, as no man confined himself to a single group. We like- 
wise see that the unpleasant circumstances of getting rid of a 
pastor where readjustments were necessary was avoided, Un- 
doubtedly such a system had a healthful reaction upon both 


the societies and the preachers. Indeed, the latter were not 


0 Bg., Henry Smith, Recollections and Reflections of an Old Itinerant (1848), 
PP. 42, 64. 
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unaware of this, and, as Jesse Lee put it, “saw that it would 
be best for themselves and for all the people to have frequent 
changes of gifts and of congregations.’””* 

Still another advantage of the itinerant plan was that it 
kept every church supplied with a minister, and secured to the 
latter a place as long as he was able to stand the hardships of 
traveling. Unemployed itinerants who were physically fit for 
the work were unknown to early Methodism, nor were the so- 
cieties compelled to be without preachers for long intervals. 
There was a place for every circuit rider; and every congrega- 
tion was sure of a minister, no matter how poor or small it 
might be. The newly settled regions were provided for as well 
as the older districts as soon as circuits were formed. It might 
be but once a month, but the pioneer emigrant and his neigh- 
bors were sure to hear the gospel, for the itinerant regarded 


his appointments as sacred obligations and seldom, if ever, 
failed to keep them or to send some one in his stead. 


It goes without saying that the success of the itinerancy 
depended above all on the activities of that zealous and de- 
voted army of circuit riders who braved every peril, hardship, 
suffering, and privation incident to frontier life. On every 
highway they became familiar figures with their straight- 
breasted coats, short breeches, and long stockings, the oil-skin 
covering for the hat, the leather saddle bags, and the hair 
clipped short in front and allowed to hang down the back of 
the head to the shoulders.** Such was their faithfulness in fill- 
ing their appointments that on days that were so bitterly cold 
as to drive most persons indoors it was a proverbial saying, 
“There is nothing out today but crows and Methodist preach- 
ers.” The circuits were large, often 400 or 500 miles in circum- 
ference and requiring from three to six weeks to travel. They 
swept over the whole country, touching at neighborhoods that 


“A Short History of the Methodists in the United States of America (1809), 


p. 52. 
?W. W. Sweet, Circuit Rider Days in Indiana (1916), pp. 7, 34. 
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were very remote and distant from one another. In the course 
of a four weeks’ circuit the itinerant would meet from twenty- 
five to thirty-five appointments and preach on an average of 
once a day.’* The number of preaching places was constantly 
being increased as new societies were collected, and circuits 
had to be divided. As a rule the itinerant traveled alone, but 
frequently a younger man would be assigned to a circuit with 
him. His coming was the occasion of a general turnout of the 
Methodist families, and the itinerant was always sure of a con- 
gregation when he reached his appointment. 

To enter the itinerancy, as is well known, was almost 
equivalent to taking the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. From 1800 to 1816 the salary of a traveling preacher 
was placed at $80 a year and traveling expenses, with the same 
allowance for a wife and $16 for each child up to seven years 
and $24 for each child from seven to fourteen years.** Sma)) 
as the amount was, the preacher was forunate if he could col- 
lect half of his own allowance, while on provision for the fam- 
ily the Discipline was a perfect dead letter." Often the preach- 
ers did not get enough in a year to buy a suit of clothes or an 
overcoat, while it was a most serious misfortune to have to buy 
anew horse.”* Had it not been for the fact that now and then 
the circuit riders were presented with homespun clothing, 
many a preacher would have been forced to abandon the itin- 
erancy in order to earn enough to clothe himself.’” As it was, 


their clothes were often but patch on patch, so that the orig- 
inal cloth could scarcely be detected. In 1806 when Asbury 


BE .g., W. P. Strickland, Autobiography of Rev. James B. Finley, or Pioneer 
Life in the West (1853), pp. 193, 237; Young, of. cit., p. 74. 

* Sherman, op. cit., pp. 243-44. 

*W. P. Strickland (ed.), The Backwoods Preacher: An Autobiography of 
Peter Cartwright (London, 1858 ed.), pp. 28, 37-38. Much that was collected was 
paid in kind, in the form of cloth, leather, corn, and shoes, 

8 Tbid., p. 48; Finley, op. cit., pp. 53, 913 J. M. Barker, History of Ohio Metho- 
dism (1898), chap. vi; S. W. Williams, Pictures of Early Methodism in Ohio (1909), 
chap. iii. 

* Strickland, Autobiography of Cartwright, pp. 48, 52-55, 
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was at the Western Conference he found the brethren “in 
want, and could not suit | clothe) themselves; so I parted with 
my watch, my coat and my shirt.” Notwithstanding their ab- 
ject poverty, these men were never too poor to deny them- 
selves for someone who might be worse off. Their lives were 
indeed examples of the spirit of Christ. 

The poverty of the itinerancy made it almost out of the 
question for the circuit rider to marry and establish a family. 
Such, indeed, was the prejudice against married preachers that 
if one of them took a wife it almost inevitably meant cessation 
from traveling.* Otherwise “he might expect to be coldly re- 


ceived, if not frowned upon, almost everywhere. The doctrine 
was: ‘A traveling preacher has no business with a wiie: et 


him locate, and take care of his wife.’”” Those few who mar- 


ried and remained in the itinerancy, such as Burke, Finley, 
and Cartwright, fiound every iorm of discouragement placed 


in their way, for the people had neither the means nor the in- 
clination to pay for the support of a wife, If a married and 


single preacher traveled together and the amount collected 
was not sufficient to cover the wife’s allowance, it was sup- 
posed to be divided into three equal parts, one of which be- 
longed to the wife. However, in order to keep the peace, Burke 
was compelled to share equally with the single men when they 
were on the circuit with him.* Finley was a married man 
when he entered the traveling connection in 1809, and he 


could not find a single place on his whole circuit where his fam- 
ily could live. He was driven to the necessity of building a 


small cabin to shelter them. They had nothing but a bed and 


some wearing appare) in the way of worldly goods. Says Fin- 
ley, ‘“My funds being a)) exhausted, I sold the boots off my 


feet to purchase provisions with; and after making all the 
preparation that J could to render my family comfortable, 


* Finley, op. cit.. pp. 49-50; Smith, op. cit., p. 351. 


” Smith, op. cit., p. 90. 


* Finley, op. cit. p, or, 
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started out again upon my circuit, to be absent four weeks.’”** 


As things were, few men had the courage to expose a wile to 
the hardships and privations of an itinerant’s life, when there 


was ho provision for a preacher’s family, when he was com- 
pelled to be constantly separated from them, and when he was 
apt to be coldly received on his circuit. Many were the men 
who were advised to locate, although still young, simply be- 
cause they took upon themselves the incumbrance of a wife 
and for that reason were considered as disqualified from trav- 
eling. 
2, THE LOCAL PREACHERS OR LAY MINISTRY 

A second factor of importance in the development of early 
Methodism was the lay ministry or system of local preachers. 
The local preachers were those who followed regular lay voca- 
tions during the week but devoted some of their time, particu- 


larly the Sabbaths, to preaching and organizing classes in their 
neighborhoods. The lay ministry was recruited from two 


sources. In the first place, there were many itinerants who 
were compelled by broken health, domestic cares, or economic 
circumstances to cease from traveling. In addition there were 
many converts who felt that they ought to preach the gospel 
but were unable to enter the traveling connection and devote 
themselves exclusively to the work of the ministry. By enter- 
ing the lay ministry both of the foregoing groups were able to 
serve the church in a more restricted sphere.” 

The advantages of the lay ministry to the church are at 
once apparent. By means of it the denomination retained the 
services of many gifted men whose talents would have been 
lost had the church relied wholly on the itinerancy. Without 
bearing the responsibilities of the regular ministry, and receiv- 
ing no steady remuneration, the local preachers served the 
church with diligence and supplemented the work of the itin- 
erants in a most able manner. 


* Strickland, Autobiography of Finley, p. 194; Finley, op. cit., pp. 82-83, for a 
similar experience. 
* Sherman, op. cit., pp. 202 ff., for duties of local preachers. 
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The local preachers were scattered everywhere over the 
country and very frequently were the pioneers of the church,” 
Many of them emigrated to the West and organized Metho- 
dist classes before the coming of the circuit rider. The presid- 
ing elder often sent them to neighborhoods unreached by the 
regular itinerant, or drafted them to help out on the circuits. 
They went on extensive preaching tours, and some of them 
were even induced to enter the itinerancy permanently.” At 
times of revivals the local preachers were a great help in the 


work and were sometimes called upon by other denominations 


who saw in them va)uable auxiliaries. Wherever the lay min- 


isters were, in fact, their influence was most salutary for the 
church, and they did much to extend its boundaries. 

In the early West the lay ministers were frequently the 
real pioneers of Methodism. In 1783, three years before Haw 
and Ogden were sent as the first missionaries to Kentucky, 
Francis Clark, a local preacher from Virginia, had emigrated 
to Kentucky, and he formed what is considered the first Meth- 
odist class in the Far West.** He is regarded as the real found- 
er of Methodism in Kentucky. Shortly after Clark had settled, 
a number of other local preachers joined him, and together 
they organized societies and prepared the soil for the itiner- 
ants. 

The introduction of Methodism in Ohio also was due to 
the efforts of a lay minister, Francis McCormick.*® McCor- 
mick had been a Universalist who was converted in a Metho- 
dist meeting in Virginia about 1790. Joining a society, he be- 
came a class leader, exhorter, and finally a local preacher. He 
removed to the West in 1795 and organized the first regular 
classes in Ohio. It was through his appeals that Asbury sent 
John Kobler as first missionary of the church in the Northwest 
Territory in 1798. In 1799, when Henry Smith came to form 

* Smith, op. cit., pp. 49, 321; Finley, op. cit., pp. 53, 62 ff., 88; Young, op. cit., 


Pp. 77. 
** Robert Paine, Life and Times of William McKendree, I, 157-59. 


** A. H. Redford, Methodism in Kentucky, 1, 26-27; Finley, op. cit., p. 62. 
* Barker, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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the Scioto circuit, he found his old friend McCormick on the 
banks of the Little Miami doing a good work for the cause.” 
He was ably assisted by Philip Gatch, one of the earliest na- 
tive itinerants, who removed to the Northwest in 1798 and 
located in McCormick’s neighborhood. Gatch continued in 
the lay ministry for many years after removing to Ohio, and in 
1801 a great revival broke out under his preaching.™ 

Henry Smith, although only the second itinerant to be as- 
signed to the Ohio territory, found many Methodists already 
organized in classes. One of these classes, formed by Colonel 
Joseph Moore, a local preacher from Kentucky, was so numer- 
ous that no private house was large enough to accommodate 
those who came for worship. When Smith came, a meeting 
house was built which is considered to be the first one erected 
by the Methodists in the Old Northwest.” 

In at least two other states of the early West Methodism 
was introduced by lay ministers. In 1793 Joseph Lillard, a 
local preacher of Kentucky who had once been an itinerant, 
visited Illinois and gathered the few scattered Methodists into 
a class under the leadership of Captain Joseph Ogle, a pioneer 
settler.’ Four or five years after this, Hosea Rigg, a lay min- 
ister, settled in Illinois and continued the work begun by Lil- 
lard. In 1803 Rigg visited Kentucky in order to secure from 
the Conference a regular itinerant. As a result, the Illinois 
mission was formed and Benjamin Young was sent into the 
territory to push the work.” 

In Indiana, also, the first Methodist preaching was done 
by local preachers who had settled there prior to any officially 
organized society. The first reliable record of such preaching 
was in 1801, when Samuel Parker and Edward Talbott came 


Smith, op. cit., p. 240; Barker, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Barker, op. cit., pp. 93-94, who quotes from Gatch’s Memoir. 

*® Smith, op. cit., p. 316. 

*° James Leaton, History of Methodism in Illinois from 1793 to 1832 (1883), 
Pp. 20. 

* Tbid., pp. 32-34. 
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from across the Ohio to spread the revival which had started 
in Kentucky. They conducted a two-days’ meeting at a place 
called Springville, in Clark’s grant. In 1802 McKendree 
formed two classes, the first in Indiana; and in 1803 Benjamin 
Lakin, traveling Salt River circuit in Kentucky, included these 
two Indiana classes in his itinerancy.** Three years later the 
first Indiana circuit was formed. 

In such ways as have been described, the local preachers 
most ably supplemented the work of the itinerants and were 
important factors in extending the influence of Methodism in 
the early West. 


3. THE LOCAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


The local organization of the Methodists was well de- 
signed for keeping the church vigorous and militant. The so- 
cieties were divided into classes and bands. It was the original 
intention to limit the classes to twelve believers, but, owing to 
the impossibility of finding a sufficient number of qualified 
leaders, the group was usually larger. The position of class 
leader was very important, for upon him the zeal and activity 
of the members depended to a large extent.** It was one of the 
duties of the circuit rider to appoint the class leaders and 
change them when it was deemed necessary. At least once a 
quarter he was to examine the class leaders carefully and to 
inquire into their faithfulness.** The classes were governed by 
strict rules which the leaders were required to enforce. The 
rules forbade indulgence in evil of every kind, particularly 
swearing, drunkenness, fighting, giving or taking of usury, un- 
seemly conversation, as well as the wearing of gold or costly 
apparel. On the matter of simplicity in dress the Methodists 
were sticklers, and the Discipline ordered that all who in- 
dulged in superfluous ornaments should be excluded from the 

2 Sweet, Circuit Rider Days in Indiana, pp. 3-4. 

%8 Sherman; op. cit., pp. 137-40, 446. 

* Discipline of the M.E. Church, 1805, pp. 25, 50. 
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societies. The rules instructed that none were to be admitted 
to the classes “that wear high heads, or enormous bonnets, 
ruffles or rings.”** The class leader was expected to visit the 
members of his class as often as circumstances would permit. 
An official roll of every class was kept and periodically was 
purged of delinquents. Members were enrolled only upon rec- 
ommendation of the leader and were admitted by ticket, so 


that strangers could not attend regularly. Serious persons who 
were not Methodists were permitted to attend classes not 


more than “twice or thrice’ unless they became members, and 


alternate meetings were closed to all but holders of tickets.” 
Regular attendance at class meetings was insisted upon, and 


those who violated this rule were invariably dropped. By re- 


fusing to continue useless members on the class rolls, the 
Methodists maintained the vigor and purity of the church. 


The band societies were made up of two, three, or four 


true believers, all of whom must be men, or all women, all mar- 
ried, or all single. They met once a week for the purpose of 


rigid inquiry into the spiritual welfare of each member. The 


rules were very strict and were designed to promote a more 
spiritual] life through the intimacy of a small group, each mem- 


ber of which came into close personal contact with the others. 


Each member was expected to tell freely his temptations, 
faults, and shortcomings and to subject himself to the crit- 


icism of the others or receive their advice. In this way it was 


expected that a deeper religious life and Christian fellowship 
could be promoted than in the larger group.” 


_ It will be readily seen that the classes and bands supplied 
the Methodists with a system of personal oversight into the 
conduct and lives of the members which the nature of the itin- 
erancy prevented. No doubt, too, this organization provided 
even a closer supervision than could pastoral care alone. By 


* [bid., chap. ii, sec. 1; Sherman, of. cit., p. 193, “Concerning Dress,” 


% Sherman, op. cit., pp. 450-51, for explanation of the reason; also Jesse Lee, 


A Short History of the Methodists in the United States of America (1809), p. 48. 


87 Sherman, op. cit., pp. 445 ff. 
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bringing little groups of Christians close to each other, the 
band and class meetings constituted a most important unify- 
ing agency in the infancy of Methodism and developed in the 
denomination an esprit de corps which discord could interrupt 
only with great difficulty.” Through this mutual association 


each member watched over every other for good, and each was 


made responsible for the upright character of his fellow-mem- 


ber. Anything that indicated the slightest departure from 


Christian conduct became a matter of general concern and ap- 
prehension which made it harder for a man to backslide. Thus 
“the Methodist church maintained a more careful supervision 


of its members than the other denominations.’ 
In every respect the local organization of the church em- 


phasized the Christian conduct and the activity of each mem- 
ber. There was little or no room for the idler. Everyone was 


expected to pray, testify, or exhort; and every man who was 
at all gifted was expected to become a class or band leader or 
an exhorter or local preacher. In this way the church made use 
of all the talent in its membership. The social influence of the 
class meetings should not be overlooked, since by emphasizing 
the group the Methodists afforded an agency in breaking the 
monotony of the frontier. No doubt, too, by bringing together 
men and women from all sections on a plane of exact equality, 
the class meetings contributed not a little toward sweeping 
aside prejudices and developing that distinct Western spirit 
which has become identified with the American national char- 
acter.” In short, the Methodists made religion both active and 


social, and hence aggressive. 


4. THE CAMP MEETING 
The camp meeting developed during the period under con- 


sideration as a very important special agency in the spread of 
Methodism, While camp meetings are supposed to have been 


* See Finley, op. cit., pp. 109, 174. 


® Cleveland, op. cit., p. 50. “ Sweet, Rise of Methodism, p. 67. 
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held by the Methodists in western North Carolina in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, certainly they did not come 
into general use among the denomination until the period of 
the Great Revival, 1800—1805.*' The first camp meetings in 
the West were interdenominational in character. Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, and Baptists, particularly the two first- 
mentioned, participated in these great meetings in spite of 
sharp doctrinal differences, which seem to have been forgotten 
for the time being. However, the extravagances which char- 
acterized these first gatherings caused the Presbyterians and 
Baptists soon to regard them askance, and they did not con- 
tinue to employ the camp meeting extensively.” Among the 
Methodists some of these strange manifestations were com- 
mon occurrences; and they were quick to see in the camp meet- 
ing, with its great crowds, a means of reaching the people that 
no other type of meeting afforded. From the time of the Great 
Revival that denomination adopted it as a regular and wide- 
spread feature of their worship. In 1811 Asbury wrote: “Our 
camp-meetings, I think, amount to between four and five hun- 
dred annually, some of which continue for the space of six or 
eight days.’’** 

The camp meeting was just the thing for the West in sup- 
plying the need of group association to overcome the monotony 
and isolation of frontier life. It was an occasion which all 
Methodists looked forward to, and served a social as well as a 
religious purpose. We may regard it as a great annual picnic 
eagerly awaited by all on the circuits. Of course, its purpose 
was primarily a religious one. To these annual gatherings the 
people came by the thousands, frequently from distances up 
to a hundred miles. It was not uncommon for ten thousand 
persons, including all who came during the course of the meet- 

“ Atkinson, .op. cit., pp. 489-90; Cleveland, op. cit., pp. 52 ff.; Strickland, 


Autobiography of Cartwright, p. 9; Smith, op. cit., p. 57; Young, op. cit., pp. 59, 
133; Strickland, Autobiography of Finley, pp. 363, 365. 


“ Cleveland, op. cit., p. 149. 
“ Quoted in Atkinson, of. cit., pp. 491-92, from Arminian Magazine, London, 


1812. 
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ing, to attend, particularly if the season were one of revivals.™* 
The problem of entertainment took care of itself, since each 
family or group came with provisions and supplies prepared to 
camp for several days under the shelter of wagons or impro- 
vised tents. The reason for so coming was that people might 
be present at all the meetings, especially the night meetings, 
which seem to have become particularly important. 

The camp-meeting scenes at night were both picturesque 
and impressive. There were the circles of tents and wagons; 
the bonfires reflecting their light amidst the waving branches 
of the towering trees; the candles and lamps illuminating the 
encampment; the hundreds moving to and fro with torches— 
and all this amidst confused preaching, praying, singing, and 
exhorting of the saints, mingled with the groans from the 
stricken sinners.** To the unacquainted spectator, these scenes 
must have presented nothing but unutterable confusion with 
no regularity or order to the routine. As religious occasions 
the camp meetings were extraordinary both in the large crowds 
present, the number of meetings held, the effectiveness of the 
preaching, and the number of the awakened. They gave the 
Methodists access to the people which they could have secured 
in no other way. The camp meeting was the one place where 
all who came could be accommodated, for, being outdoors, 
several ministers could preach at the same time from the dif- 
ferent stands. It does much to account for the remarkable in- 
creases in the membership of the Western societies in the early 
years of the nineteenth century.* 


5- METHODIST HYMNODY 


The Methodists were peculiarly fortunate in having the 
poetical genius of Charles Wesley to supplement the remark- 
able organizing ability of their great founder. Unquestionably 

“ Ibid.; cf. Strickland, Autobiography of Finley, p. 363; P. G. Mode, “Revival-. 
ism as a Phase of Frontier Life,” Journal of Religion, July, 1921, pp. 349-50. 


“See also Cleveland, op. cit., p. 58, and Redford, op. cit., I, 358 ff., for descrip- 
tion of the well-developed camp meeting. 
“ Mode, loc. cit., pp. 350, 352. 
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the hymnody of Methodism was no little factor in its early 
success, particularly in frontier regions where people were 
more apt to sing than to read.** Those who are familiar with 
modern revival literature well know the profound influence of 
singing in the great religious gatherings. 

The fact that the Methodists had a hymnody that was 
born in their own revival and designed to express the religious 
beliefs and experiences of that denomination in particular was 
of no little significance. This statement gains more weight 
when we consider the fact that early Methodism did not em- 
phasize any fixed creed or set of doctrines or method of wor- 
ship, but rather regarded Christian experience and conduct as 
the main test of membership.** The doors of the church were 
open to all sincere believers in the evangelica) faith. There 
were no stringent doctrinal requirements for admission into 
the societies, and Methodists did disagree on such points as 
the method of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, entire sanctifica- 
tion, back-sliding, and the like.** If a man professed the Chris- 
tian experience and showed it in his daily living, that was suffi- 
cient. His creed was a minor consideration. The itinerants 
sought to win men to Christ rather than to the church. 

Because of this catholicity in doctrine, the hymns of the 
Wesleys were an important factor in supplying something like 
a platform for the early Methodists. They filled to a great 
extent the place of liturgy and creed, and certainly were a 
main instrumentality in indoctrinating the masses in the evan- 
gelical principles for which Methodism stood. In fact, the 


hymnal has been called “a poetic confession of faith,” and a 


“See David Creamer, Methodist Hymnology (New York, 1848). 
“Cf. W. J. Conoly, “The Catholicity of Methodism,” Methodist Quarterly Re- 


view (South), October, 1916, pp. 718-28. 
“ [bid., p. 720; cf. Charles Adams, “Wesley the Catholic,” Methodist Quarterly 


Review (New York), XXXII, 177-08. 
” W. F. Tillett, “Methodist Hymnology,” Methodist Quarterly Review (South), 


LIT, 333-48, esp. p. 343. 
* [bid., p. 345. 
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noted Unitarian divine once pronounced it “the greatest in- 
strument of popular religious culture that Christendom ever 
produced.” 

That the Methodists realized the power of scriptural 
psalmody is seen in the fact that the Discipline contained a 
section on “The Spirit and Truth of Singing.” In this the min- 
isters were told, “In every large Society let them learn to sing, 
and let them always learn our tunes first.” They were warned 
to guard against formality in singing; close attention must be 
given to both the words and the parts as written in the Wes- 
leyan hymnal, and above all, dragging the tune was not to be 
suffered, since this “naturally tends to formality.”” Ministers 
were urged to “recommend our tune book,” “exhort every per- 
son in the congregation to sing, not one in ten only,” “intro- 
duce no new tune until) they are perfect in the o)d.””* 

The Methodists made a special effort to cultivate their 
sacred music, and they became noted for their singing. Says 
Cartwright, ‘““They could nearly every soul of them, sing our 
hymns and spiritual songs.””* According to Henry Smith, in 
the revival of 1800 the Methodists were in demand every- 
where because they were noted for praying and singing. He 
continues, “our hymn book and tunes gained the ascendancy 
over all others, and were sought after by some as though they 
had an inspiration attached to them.” From these two wit- 
nesses we may take it that frontier Methodists loved to sing 
and learned the songs well. Although hymnbooks were scarce 
on the frontier, people caught the words from the practice 
of the preachers’ reading them to the congregation prior to 
singing. 

“Dr. J. Martineau, quoted in Bishop E. R. Hendrix, “The Evolution of the 


Methodist Hymnal,” Methodist Quarterly Review (South), LV, 3-18. 

= Discipline of the M.E. Church, 1805, chap. i, sec. 24; Sherman, op. cit., pp. 
136-37. 

“Strickland, Autobiography of Cartwright, p. 35; see Sweet, Rise of Metho- 
dism in West, p. 86, for improvised “spiritual songs.” 

= OD. Cit., P. 57- 
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It was the aim of John Wesley, as editor, to make the hym- 
nal a practical manual of Christianity; to include in it “all the 
important truths of our most holy Religion whether specula- 
tive or practical’’; and to illustrate them and prove them “‘by 
Scripture and reason.’”” The hymns are carefully arranged 
according to the experience of real Christians, making the 
book, as was intended, a little manual “‘of experimental and 
practical divinity.” Through its instrumentality Methodist 
beliefs were spread far and wide. From the hymnal many peo- 
ple learned their theology; many others, no doubt, were kept 
from falling into strange doctrines.” Preachers came with ser- 
mons only occasionally; the hymns were always sung, and 
often they went where preachers could not go. They were a 


great bond of unity between Methodists everywhere. 
In addition to the practical nature of the teachings of the 


hymnal, it contained a variety of meter which expressed every 


emotion of the soul, and which thus greatly enhanced its value 
as a medium for extending the revival. In short, as a means of 
quickening the spirit of devotion, of confirming the faith of the 
believer, of enlivening his hope and increasing his zeal for the 
church, nothing, perhaps, exceeded the songs that resounded 
with the march of Methodism. 


6. METHODIST THEOLOGY . 

From the standpoint of theology, the Methodist preached 
the sort of a gospel which, it would seem, made the strongest 
kind of appeal to the frontiersman. The frontier was a region 
where environment tended to develop high physical energies 
due to the hard struggle for existence and constant exposure 
to dangers. At the same time, owing to isolation and the lack 
of stimulation in the form of books, libraries, and various men- 
tal recreations, life was more or less monotonous and the 


°° John Wesley, A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People Called Metho- 
dists (7th ed., London, 1791). Preface, pp. iv—-v. 


® Hendrix, loc. cit., pp. 344-45. 
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mental energy of the frontier was low. Under these conditions 
that sort of religion was preferred which would make a direct 
and stimulating appeal to the heart rather than a formal and 
rational appeal to the head.** The West needed a gospel that 
would stir the emotions; one that would overcome the element 
of danger, which constantly threatened the frontiersman, by 
emphasizing a direct relation between God and the individual 
—an omnipresent God always ready to intervene in human 
affairs to the best interests of his children. Likewise a religion 
which would lay considerable stress on certain physical and vo- 
cal manifestations, or at least would not discountenance them, 
would seem to be the one best adapted to the frontier environ- 
ment. Finally a gospel which placed every man on an exactly 
equal plane in the sight of God, gave everyone an equal oppor- 
tunity for salvation, and made salvation absolutely free to all 
who would pay the price, would seem to be most in accord 
with the Western ideals of democracy, equality of rank and 
opportunity, and individual worth. 

The gospel as preached by the Methodist itinerants met 
most admirably these needs of the frontier. The circuit riders 
themselves were men of the people, plain and simple in tastes, 
direct and forceful in their methods. Unlike many of the Pres- 
byterians and Baptists, they placed a good deal of emphasis 
on the emotional and physical appeal and were often vigorous 
and noisy themselves.” They preached in plain language 
which could be understood by all, and their style was unfet- 
tered by the measured rhetoric of the manuscript. They placed 
much stress on personal religion and individual responsibility. 
In contrast to the Calvinistically inclined Presbyterians and 
Baptists, who preached a limited salvation, the Methodists 
preached a free grace which gave to every individual the pow- 
er to choose between salvation and eternal damnation. 

Cf. F. M. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, chap. i, esp. 


pp. 8-10. 
® Cf, Cleveland, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 
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The catholicity of the denomination was well adapted to 
reach the great unchurched masses. To be a Baptist or Pres- 
byterian one must adhere to a creed or confession of faith; to 
gain admittance to a Methodist society he must merely be a 
true seeker after the Christian experience and possess “‘a de- 
sire to flee from the wrath to come and to be saved from sins.” 
As evidence of this desire, members must observe certain rules 
of conduct and avoid certain practices which were regarded as 
un-Christian. The one thing emphasized by the followers of 
Wesley was a right heart.*” Methodism “was not a revival of 
theology, nor a restatement of doctrine, much less was it a re- 
vamping of ecclesiasticism. . . . . ” Tt was rather a revival of 
evangelical religion, and evangelical religion is personal, heart 
religion. Outside of the few cardinal evangelical doctrines 
common to all similar sects, the Methodists did not agree on 
their theology.’ They did not, however, allow this to become 
a divisive factor among them. We should expect such a church 
to make strong headway in a region which possessed the char- 
acteristics of a frontier. 

Much of the preaching in the early West was of a contro- 
versial nature between Baptists, Presbyterians, and Metho- 
dists, involving such questions as infant-baptism and predesti- 
nation. No matter what the subject was, the followers of 
Wesley consistently proclaimed the great truths of the evan- 
gelical faith—the original sin of all men; the possibility of 
salvation for everybody through repentance and faith; the 
doctrine of regeneration, which brought to the individual a 
complete change of heart; the witness of the spirit to conver- 
sion, which must be manifested and which became a matter of 
one’s own knowledge. They emphasized also the resurrection, 
the final judgment, the reward of the righteous, and made ter- 
ribly real the punishment of the sinner. These were the dis- 


John Wesley’s sermon, “On a Catholic Spirit,” in Works (Emory ed.), I, 
346-55, for the classic statement of the Methodist position. 


* W. P. Lovejoy, “The Influence of Methodism,” Methodist Quarterly Review 
(South), LI, 367-82, esp. pp. 371 ff. 
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tinctive Methodist doctrines or beliefs, and the itinerants 
made them very plain. They preached earnestly and fervently 
and lost no opportunity to invite sinners to the throne of grace. 
In every respect it would appear that the Methodist theology 
fitted in well with the needs of the frontier and made a strong 
appeal to the Westerners. 


7. THE METHODIST PRESS 

In conclusion, a word remains to be said as to the influence 
of the press as a factor of ever increasing importance in the de- 
velopment of Methodism in the West.” From its very begin- 
ning, the Methodist church has been a printing church. Not- 
withstanding his constant traveling and preaching, John Wes- 
ley found time to be a prolific writer and editor. Archibald 
says that he wrote 32 volumes which have been published, be- 
sides 120 titles which he abridged and edited.** Moreover, he 
began that organized system of book and tract distribution 
which placed his denomination in the lead in the use of the re- 
ligious press. In fact, Wesley made the press an institution of 
Methodism, a close ally of the pulpit. As early as the year 
1739 he began the work of publishing religious literature. His 
object was to reach the masses, and his tracts and pamphlets 
were printed for millions at astonishingly cheap rates. In 1782 
he and Coke organized the Society for the Distribution of 
Tracts among the Poor. By using the tract as a means of dis- 
seminating information, Wesley made Methodism “the pi- 
oneer of cheap literature.””™* 

The spirit of the founder was carried to America, where, 
for instance, Robert Williams, pioneer of Methodism in Vir- 
ginia, combined the profession of printing with his preach- 
ing.” It is no small tribute to American Methodism that, in 
1789, five years after the organization of the church in the 

* See esp. Archibald, op. cit. ® Tbid., p. 19. 


“ Archibald, op. cit., Preface, p. 2; see also R. L. Tucker, The Separation of the 
Methodists from the Church of England, pp. 117-23. 


* Lee, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
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New World, the Book Concern was instituted.*° As the pres- 
ent Abingdon Press, I believe that this publishing house has 
the longest continuous history of any now existing in the 
United States. 

The significance of the establishment of the Book Concern 
lies in the fact that the church recognized the value of furnish- 
ing its constituency with a religious literature. The Metho- 
dists were not only their own publishers but also their own 
book agents. It was a duty incumbent upon every circuit rider 
to distribute books and tracts. Many of the latter found their 
way into frontier homes that otherwise would have remained 
destitute of any literature. Thus, in the tract, the leaflet, the 
printed sermons of Wesley, and later the church papers, was 
left an influence more permanent, perhaps, than that of the 
pulpit. The itinerants came and went. The book or tract re- 
mained to be passed from hand to hand and to be read over 
and over again. 

We can easily see how the press aided in the fixation of the 
Methodist principles; how it served to bind the members in 
harmony of spirit; how it inspired them to a greater loyalty to 
Methodist institutions, to say nothing of its importance in 
their educational uplift.” Something might be said, too, of the 
social value of a common and extensive literature in the thou- 
sands of scattered societies, along with its potency as an evan- 
gelistic force.°* The Methodists did, in fact, develop a litera- 
ture that was both evangelical and evangelistic. As in its min- 
istry, its hymnody, its polity, the revival and missionary spirit 
pervaded the press of Methodism. Thus it was made an ag- 
gressive force in propagating the doctrines of the denomina- 
tion and in supplying it with a leaven of spiritual power. At 
the same time, significantly enough, it freed the church from 
dependence upon unsympathetic publishers for their reading 
matter. 


 Ibid., p. 129; Archibald, op. cit., p. 20. 


* See Tucker, op. cit., pp. 1109 ff. ® Archibald, op. cit., chaps. xxii, xxiv. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION FOR THE PEOPLE 


During the last ten years many books have undertaken the task of 
guiding the general reader to a knowledge of the religions of the world. 
Some have been so heavy with knowledge as to lack all light and leading; 
some have been pure Christian propaganda, arrogant or soft-pedaled; a 
few were sympathetic but superficial or so obsessed with a special theory 
of religion as to fail to see clearly the important things in alien cultures; 
one at least was flippant and vulgar. It is a pity, for the world has grown 
so small that we are deeply interested to know what dreams and hopes 
have lighted the wanderings of our far-off fellow-travelers along the high- 
ways of time. There is still a need for that lucid and simple story of the 
religions of the world. Religions Past and Present,’ in spite of its tempt- 
ing title, is not the book we seek; yet it claims attention, for it represents 
the way one professor of anthropology instructs a popular audience in the 
religious history of the race. 

The position of the author is clear enough. He does not think it pos- 
sible to be severely scientific and unbiased in dealing with religion. “‘A 
writer must either believe or disbelieve in religion. He cannot be neutral. 
. » + © Why it is not possible to be faithful to historical facts and to the 
facts of experience, to go as far as the facts go and to stop where facts 
fail, he does not say. That he himself is a believer one is never allowed to 
forget throughout the book. His belief is in a God who reveals himself to 
man. He believes in a primitive revelation which makes it easy for him 
to accept the evidence for “high gods” among primitive peoples and to in- 
terpret great areas of the religious materials of his story as degeneration. 
He believes in a “true religion” which is Christianity, shining as the sun 
against the background of other religions. Being such a believer, he in- 
terprets religion in the traditional Christian way as a relationship with a 
supreme, supernatural Power, a relationship of faith, dependence, com- 
munion. This makes it necessary to exclude Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Lao-tse’s Taoism, Stoicism, ethical societies, and such organizations from 
the ranks of religions. Believing in a personal, revealing God, he has no 
difficulty about the origin of religion, though the primitive revelation is 


* Religions, Past and Present. By Bertram C, A, Windle. New York: Century 
Company, 1927. x-+308 pages. $3.00. 
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strangely supported by a theory of a primitive philosophy in primitive 
man. (‘‘Man by the use of his reason brought himself to the knowledge 
of the existence of God.”). The origin of moral codes is simple also to so 
firm a believer, since naturally God would teach the peoples the ways of 
moral living. All of which indicates that the work is decidedly biased and 
unscientific. 

The author follows the great Roman Catholic scholars in his ethno- 
logical theories, but he lacks all the subtlety of his masters. An argu- 
ment from the pen of Monsignor Le Roy or Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt is never 
irritating. The direct apologia for Christianity in the last chapter of the 
book is peculiarly distressing from the standpoint of history of religions. 
However convinced a Christian one may be, it is irritating to see an ideal- 
ized Christianity set over against other religions, misunderstood, misrep- 
resented, and exhibited in their worst light. It is unfortunate that the 
author should write of other religions without thorough knowledge of 
them, and especially unfortunate when addressing a popular audience. 

A more severe criticism of the book is that it is presented as a treat- 
ment of religions. Of its 286 pages, exactly 54 deal with religions proper 
-—Hinduism, ro pages; Buddhism, Confucianism, Lao-tse and Taoism, 


Stoicism, called “philosophies,” 13 pages; the Mystery religions, 12 pages; ~ 


Zoroastrianism, Mithraism, Manichaeism, 12 pages; Judaism, 1 para- 
graph; Christianity, 212 pages; Islam, 4 pages. The first 211 pages deal 
with the disjecta membra of religions without any attempt to fit the parts 
into an organic life-process in any historical way, There is the familiar 
jumble of materials under catchwords—‘ magic,” “fetishism,” “animism,” 
“ancestor-worship,” “the after-life,” “tabus,” “totemism,” etc. One might 
classify and describe the stones of a cathedral in some such way, but the 
plan or the living significance of the whole could never be attained by that 
method. A religion is a living thing and all the parts have their function 
in the life-complex. To show them in vital connection in relation to the 
total life-situation is to write descriptive history of religions, But no one 
who talks of religions as “true” or “false” will be likely to make such a 
naturalistic, historical study. 

The history of religions deserves the service of consecrated scholar- 
ship. It is therefore a great pity that a name highly revered in other 
branches of learning should be attached to a faulty book in this field. 
The author is M.A., M.D., Sc.D., Po .D., LL.D., F.R.S., which should and 
does indicate that in addition to being a devout Christian gentleman he 
has a competent grasp of some realm of knowledge; but that realm is 


assuredly not one which includes religions, past, and present. 
A. EUSTACE HAYDON 


UnIvErSITy oF CHICAGO 
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A NEW VIEW OF CHRONICLES 


The Sellin Commentary on the Old Testament makes rapid strides 
toward completion. We have before us the latest instalment, a sump- 
tuous treatment of I Chronicles in two volumes, extending over 532 close- 
ly packed pages, with 89 pages of Introduction, from the accomplished 
pen of Professor Rothstein, edited after his death by his colleague, Dr. 
Johannes Hanel of Miinster. No one could have been chosen to deal more 
adequately with the complicated problems of Chronicles than Professor 
Rothstein. He had already shed much welcome light on the post-exilic 
period by his monographs on The Jews and Samaritans, The Genealogy 
of King Jehoiachin, and The Visions of Zechariah. To the books of 
Chronicles he gave years of devoted labor, and in the Commentary he 
shares with us the full fruit of his labor. 

The work naturally suffers from the lamented death of the author. 
Only the first volume, covering the first fifteen chapters of I Chronicles, 
was passed through the press by Professor Rothstein himself, the remain- 
ing volume, though based on his MSS, being subject to thorough revision 
by the editor. The Introduction, which appears as the Preface to Vol. IT, 
is entirely from the hands of the editor. Conscientious as his work has 
been, one misses the master’s own word. 

The style of the Commentary follows that of the series as a whole. 
The stress is laid on the translation, which seeks to reproduce as accu- 
rately as possible the thought of the original. The translation is under- 
scored by voluminous notes, textual and exegetical; and each section is 
rounded off by an excursus, canvassing the main critical and historical 
questions involved in it. The treatment throughout is the most compre- 
hensive to be found in any recent Commentary and merits the closest at- 
tention on the part of professional scholars. But for the general reader 
the author’s theory of the compilation of Chronicles will be of greatest in- 
terest. 

Rothstein’s distinctive contribution to the subject is his recognition 
of a double redaction of Chronicles. The nucleus of the book comes from 
the Chronicler, whom he labels Ch’; the present form of the book is due 
to a later editor, labeled Ch*®. In addition to these, he distinguishes the 
editor of chapter 15 (Ch@), whom he places earlier than Ch?, and the edi- 
tor of chapters 22-27 (Ch™), midway between Ch” and Ch*. 

The various editors, of course, based their work on earlier sources, 
mainly from other books of the Bible. In tracing these sources, Rothstein 
contends that Ch” drew direct from the Priestly Code as a separate unit, 


1 Kommentar, zum ersten Buch der Chronik. By J. Wilhelm Rothstein. Revised 
by Johannes Hinel. Leipzig: Deichert, 1927. 2 vols. 272 pages and Ixxxix-+-272- 


532 pages. M. 16. 
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as well as from the original documents behind Samuel and Kings; while 
Ch® worked on the basis of the Hexateuch as a whole, and the canonical 
books of Samuel and Kings. This enables him to regard Ch? as “a kind 
of continuation of the Priestly Code,” and to relate both to the epoch- 
making activity of Ezra. The chronicler can hardly be identified with 
Ezra himself; but he is directly influenced by him. Rothstein reverts to 
the traditional date of Ezra’s reforms (458-444 B.c.), and would place 
Ch? very soon after 432 B.c., Ch® following at no distant date (ca. 
400 B.C.). 

It is this early dating of Chronicles that will arouse most opposition 
to Rothstein’s theory. To say nothing of the historical difficulties inher- 
ent in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which have led most modern 
scholars to antedate Nehemiah to Ezra, the ecclesiastical, liturgical, 
and theological developments in Chronicles are too marked to permit of 
so close a rapprochement to the Priestly Code. One cannot, however, 
fail to appreciate the keenness of Rothstein’s critical method, his wealth 
of learning, and his literary, historical, and religious insight—qualities 
which make the Commentary stimulating and provocative of thought to 


a high degree. 
ALEXANDER R. GORDON 


UniTED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A COMMENTARY ON DANIEL 


There has long been real need of a commentary on the book of Dan-. 
iel. We have had many writings about the book, but no adequate treat- 
ment from a critical and exegetical point of view. Hence Montgomery’s 
volume is particularly welcome.’ In it he has put years of painstaking toil 
and research, and the result is one of which he can well be proud—a last- 
ing credit to American scholarship. It is unquestionably the best com- 
mentary on Daniel that we have in any language and will not quickly be 
superseded. 

An outstanding feature of the volume is the attention given to the 
textual criticism of the book. With the help of his students Professor 
Montgomery has made a careful study of all the important versions and 
has made fresh collations of several important manuscripts. In the In- 
troduction there is a particularly good treatment of the different versions 
bearing on the book of Daniel, and the author is at pains to indicate the 
relation of the versions to one another and their respective merits. As he 

*The Book of Daniel (International Critical Commentary). By James A. 
Montgomery. New York: Scribner’s, 1927. xxxi++-488 pages. $4.50. 
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well says, “As for the valuation of the testimony of the versions, their 
real evidence is not obtained by the counting of noses,” but by the deter- 
mination of their authority as witnesses to the text. For every line of 
Daniel’s text careful heed has been given to the witness of the versions, 
but it is remarkable in how few places the Massoretic Text is found want- 
ing. There was a time when scholars were wont to value the Massoretic 
Text very lightly and to change it at will, but careful investigation like 
that of Montgomery goes to show how very trustworthy it is after all. 

Not only are the versions of value for the light that they may throw 
on the text, but also for the interpretation of the book. A translation is of 
necessity an interpretation, and in the versions we have our earliest inter- 
pretation of the biblical text. Montgomery has drawn upon them very 
largely in his interpretation of Daniel, even though he may not often 
agree with them. 

Another feature of the volume is the attention given to philology, 
particularly in the Aramaic portion of Daniel. The author was moved to 
do this because there is so little material available on the Aramaic lan- 
guage and practically nothing that includes the new sources of study. 
The notes in this field are particularly enlightening; but at the same time, 
in view of the author’s interest in Aramaic, it is disappointing to find such 
a cursory treatment of the language in the Introduction. One would have 
liked such a treatment as that by Baumgartner, “Das Aramaische im 
Buche Daniel,’ ZAW, 1927, pp. 81 ff.—by far the most satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the subject that has yet appeared. 

One is naturally interested in the author’s conclusions as to the date 
and unity of Daniel. The book, he believes, is not a unit, but is composed 
of at least two parts, chapters 1-6, the Stories, written originally in Ara- 
maic, and chapters 7-12, the Visions, written originally in Hebrew. The 
Stories, he feels, are earlier than the Visions; and in this he has the inde- 
pendent support of Baumgartner, loc. cit.; Noth, Theol. Stud. und Krit., 
1926, pp. 143 ff.; and others. Like Baumgartner, he would assign them 
to the third century B.c.; but differing from Baumgartner, who believes 
that there are insufficient data to give any definite provenance to the 
Stories, he believes that it was Babylonia. In partial support of this he 
lists a goodly number of Persian and Akkadian words. Baumgartner 
notes the same number of Persian words and twice as many Akkadian, 
but draws attention to the fact that in the Elephantine Papyri there are 
roughly 40 Akkadian and 20 Persian words, and in the Aramaic of Ezra 
20 Akkadian and 8 Persian words. Hence the linguistic argument is a 
precarious one; and one cannot assert that the Aramaic of Daniel is East- 
Aramaic or West-Aramaic, because it is not at all clear what differences, 
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if any, there were between the two dialects at that time. The background 
of the Stories, however, is Babylonian; and other features in the Stories 
at least suggest Babylonia as the country of their origin. The second half 
of the book, chapters 7-12, according to Montgomery “belongs to the 
first years of the Maccabean uprising, 168-165 B.c., the four Visions to 
be regarded as composed seriatim.” He is much inclined to make the 
Visions a unit, but at the same time would leave it an open question 
whether chapter 7 is a distinct composition, a forerunner of the apoca- 
lypses in the following chapters, In explanation of the fact that part of 
chapters 1-6 is now in Hebrew and chapter 7 of the second part in Ara- 
maic, Montgomery follows Dalman and Torrey in the theory that “the 
redactor must first have turned the preface, chapter 1, into Hebrew, and 
then translated the Hebrew chapter 7 into Aramaic, and so have bonded 
the two into one whole.” But this smacks too much of the modern edito- 
rial office. The part from chapter 1, verse 1, to chapter 2, verse 4a, could 
very well have been translated from an original Aramaic to accord more 
with its surroundings in the Hebrew canon, but chapter 7 was probably 
quite independent of chapters 8-12 originally and came to be attached to 
these by nature of its contents, when these in turn were attached to chap- 
ters 1-6. The fact that chapters 1-6 were in Aramaic preserved the Ara- 
maic of chapter 7. 

The elaborate Bibliography of twelve pages shows to what degree 
Montgomery has consulted his predecessors in the preparation of his 
work. The Bibliography is so nearly exhaustive that it is surprising not 
to find in the list books like O'Leary, Comparative Grammar of the Sem- 
itic Languages (1923); Hooper, Daniel and the Maccabees (1918); 
Welch, Visions of the End (1922); Nielsen, Danielbogens Aelde (1899) 
and Kampen om Danielbogen (1900); Buhl, Om Sproget i Daniels Bog 
(1899); and Jacobsen, Daniels Bog og de nyere Sprogundersogelser 
(1900). 

In a volume so large as this slips are bound to occur, but they are re- 
markably few. One or two may be noted. The references on page 24 
should read “3:33; 4:7-9, 11-14” instead of “3:31; 4:1-2, 75-9, 11- 
14.” On page xxiii “Verzeichnis” is spelled “Verzeichniss” and on page 
25 “Verzeichness”; while a letter has accidentally been dropped from 
“Grundiss,” page xvi. A work like this is going to be read by many whose 
mother-tongue is not English. Hence it would have been better if the au- 
thor had not resorted so largely to abbreviations. After all abbreviations 
like “‘s.” for “see” save little space and are at times troublesome even to 
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the English reader. These are minor considerations, however, and detract 
little from the general excellence of the volume, for it is a truly great 
work. 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, TORONTO, CANADA 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Professor A. H. McNeile’s An Introduction to the New Testament’ 
is conceived on an individual line. Evidently he defines the function of 
introduction broadly; for he treats not only the composition of the New 
Testament books, but in three representative chapters, which are a vital 
part of the study, he discusses “The Growth of the New Testament Can- 
on,” “Textual Criticism,” and “Inspiration and Value.” Individuality is 
found also in the distribution of the materials. For example, neither his- 
torical consecution nor the topical organization of subject matter is a 
norm. Rather, the arrangement is as follows: the Synoptic Gospels and 
the synoptic problem are given exposition, followed by the discussion of 
Acts, the epistles of Paul, the Pastorals, the general epistles and homilies 
(with which the Apocalypse is included), and, lastly, the Johannine Gos- 
pel and epistles. 

The manner of handling the several discussions also exhibits an inde- 
pendent point of view. While important critical literature is frequently 
cited, Professor McNeile does not attempt to make his volume a compen- 
dium of the history of interpretation. There is an inviting freshness about 
his execution of a methodology which might easily, and, indeed, upon oc- 
casion does, become conventional. 

It is evident that Professor McNeile regards the relations of the 
Synoptic Gospels as understood, and the synoptic problem as solved, by 
the application of the point of view developed by Streeter. Probably the 
exposition of this point of view is the major characteristic of this Intro- 
duction. Acts is succinctly analyzed in a thoroughly up-to-date manner, 
with adequate attention to the work of Torrey, Jackson-Lake, and Cad- 
bury; it is the reviewer’s impression that the study of Acts is the most 
successful section of the volume. The letters of Paul are treated as in 
three groups. Both Thessalonian letters are accepted as Paul’s; the hy- 
pothetical partition of the Corinthian letters, which had begun to seem 
quite classical, is rejected; the South Galatian hypothesis is followed, 


1 An Introduction to the New Testament. By A. H. McNeile. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927. 478 pages. $6.50. 
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with Galatians written after II Corinthians; while the serious problems 
of the authorship of the prison group are given careful weight, it is con- 
cluded that all are Paul’s; Philippians is thought to have been the final 
Pauline letter; sympathetic reflections of recent partitions theories and 
theories of an Ephesian imprisonment as the place of its writing are given. 
The Pastorals are thought to contain genuinely Pauline fragments worked 
up by a disciple. In the generally critical study of the Catholic letters 
there is a certain flavor of apologetic which expresses itself in the desire 
to maintain the Petrine authorship of I Peter. The section on the Apoca- 
lypse suggests slight liking for this type of literature; the exhibition of 
the problems of the Fourth Gospel is much more effective. This work is 
regarded as written by John the Elder in Ephesus toward the close of the 
first century, but connected with the Apostle through the slight acquain- 
tance of the two Johns; the Elder so revered the Apostle that he pictured 
him as Jesus’ ideal disciple. 

While the monograph on the canon is rather conventional (the pa- 
tristic evidence for the several New Testament books is traced through 
successive periods), the chapter on “Textual Criticism” possesses the 
freshness which is evident usually in the book. While great credit is given 
the work of Hort, more recent studies suggest to the author that advance 
in the textual field is at hand. The inspiration and value of the New Tes- 
tament are discussed with engaging frankness in a chapter in which con- 
temporary interests of British scholarship are clearly reflected. 

It is obviously difficult for an Introduction to the New Testament to 
strike out upon new paths. In the nature of the case this is hardly to be 
expected. It may, however, confidently be affirmed that in Professor Mc- 
Neile’s volume the author’s conception of the scope of his field and the 
definition of his function have resulted in the production of a work which 
avoids many of the deadly faults and realizes several of the rare virtues 
of a manual in this discipline. Clearly the work is not designed to dis- 
place a compendium of information, such as Moffatt’s, nor merely to 
bring such a formulation up to date. This volume is to a degree the result 
of an original conception, and it is sufficiently successful that wide use 
may be predicted for it. 

As circulating in America, a notable feature is the place given the 
achievements of American scholarship. True, in the prepossession with 
Streeter’s four-document theory of synoptic origins the multiple-docu- 
ment hypothesis of the late President Burton, as developed in his Some 
Principles of Literary Criticism, is overlooked (there is merely an inci- 
dental reference to what is cited as his /ntroduction to the Gospels). But 
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the work of Bacon is taken with due seriousness, the recent suggestions of 
Torrey are fully represented, Cadbury’s research on the alleged medical 
terminology of Luke is apparently accepted, and reference is made to 
Goodspeed, Merrill, McGiffert, Porter, and Ropes. Unlike many British 
scholars, Professor McNeile does not allow dogmatic considerations to 
inhibit his use of the recent work of Jackson and Lake. 

It is noticeable that while the work of German scholarship is fre- 
quently taken into account, the recent work in Formgeschichte is given 
no treatment. Indeed, save for a reference to Schmidt in the section on 
“Inspiration” (p. 451), this movement in contemporary thought is ig- 
nored. This is doubtless due to the author’s conviction that Streeter’s 
point of view solves the synoptic problem. It is also striking that while 
French scholarship is known, the volumes of Goguel’s Introduction are 
not mentioned. Another serious omission is the apparently deliberate fail- 
ure to take into account the religious background of early Christianity in 
the Graeco-Roman world. Judaism is given some attention in this connec- 
tion, and there is much dependence upon an assumed Jewish-Christian- 
ity, but little use is made of the recent studies of the Oriental syncretistic 
cults, and none of the literature about the Mandeans. 

One of the features of the volume is the identification of the authors 
of works cited. Undoubtedly this is a useful item of method, but it might 
fairly be expected that the identifications be correct and up to date, as 
several are not. In two cases amusement is a by-product of the practice— 
as, for example, when an appendix to a recent volume of Jackson and 
Lake is cited with careful identification of the editors, although the ar- 
ticle cited is by Professor G. F. Moore (p. 16). Again, it is hardly ade- 
quate to refer to Professor Torrey as instructor in Semitic languages at 
Andover Seminary (p. 35). 

To the list of errata (Table of Contents) should be added: page 1 
of Contents, line 17 for Source read Sources; page 200, footnote, for fifth 
read second; page 429, line 20, for J. R. Ropes read J. H. Ropes. 

On the whole, McNeile’s Introduction will serve a useful purpose 
and, doubtless, a widespread public. With the necessary supplement at 
such points as the history of opinion, literary and social backgrounds, and 
contemporary religions, it will clearly do for its readers what is intended, 
i.e., to introduce them to the contents of the New Testament and to the 
phenomena of Christianity’s rise and its production of a literature. 

Donatp W. RIDDLE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE HISTORIC JESUS 


Professor Case’s new biography must be welcomed as an honest at- 
tempt to recover the facts about Jesus.’ It is written with clearness, sim- 
plicity, and candor. It sincerely aims to follow scientific methods and to 
ascertain dispassionately the real person underlying the gospel records. 
The result is a necessarily sketchy portrait and an even more sketchy nar- 
rative. Dr. Case’s Jesus differs not only from the conventional orthodox 
Christian Messiah, but also from the so-called liberal portrait of Jesus. 
The author will of course be anathematized by the orthodox and there is 
no hope of reconciliation between them. Liberal scholars will scrutinize 
his volume with some surprise and dislike, but they will have to reckon 
with this book or with the viewpoint that it represents. 

The arrangement of the eight chapters is simple. The first is a de- 
scription of the character and purpose of the gospels. This is familiar 
ground and is satisfactorily covered here. The treatment is independent 
but not novel. Case emphasizes the value of the lost Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. 

In the second chapter he discusses different ways of testing the his- 
torical accuracy of the gospel records. He rightly feels that accuracy is 
not assured for them by their canonicity or early date. Even documen- 
tary criticism with its early dating of Mark and Q does not successfully 
divide all that is true from all that is false. Formgeschichte, the later de- 
velopment in Germany of the older technique of synoptic criticism, also 
appears to Case to help us relatively little. He believes the most effective 
test of the historicity of items in the gospels is to be found in their rela- 
tion to social environment. 

The chapter on “Jewish Life in Palestine” again covers familiar 
ground. It deals with the political situation, the complexity and variety 
of Palestinian society, the parties among the Jews, and their religious in- 
stitutions. 

Chapter iv on “The Home Life of Jesus” is occupied mainly with ex- 
plaining the birth stories as due to the apologetic interests of later Chris- 
tianity and with emphasizing the wider contacts and influences that 
might have come to Jesus at Nazareth from its proximity to large centers 
of population like Sepphoris and Japha. 

Only with chapter v near the middle of the book does the author 
leave preliminary matter and begin his reconstruction of Jesus’ career. 
Under the rubric “Jesus’ Choice of a Task” he discusses at length and 
with skill the actual character of John the Baptist. He shows how the 


1 Jesus: A New Biography. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. ix-++458 pages. $3.00. 
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Christian gospels have adjusted him to their interests and how the con- 
temporary apocalyptic hope provided the psychological climate for John’s 
preaching of reform. Jesus entered upon a similar task. From the initial 
experience on, Jesus’ career is best classified as that of a prophet. 

In chapter vi, “Jesus’ Pursuit of His Task” is considered in outline. 
The discussion or mere paraphrase of each incident in the ministry, in 
the manner of most lives of Christ, is not undertaken by Case. He con- 
tents himself with considering briefly the geographical and chronological 
scope of the ministry, the disciples and admirers of Jesus, the breach be- 
tween Jesus and the scribes, and the circumstances of his end. 

Chapter vii, “The Religion Jesus Lived,” is the most significant in 
the book, since it deals with the most obscure and delicate and controver- 
sial subjects. It attributes to the later imagination rather than to Jesus 
himself most of the supernatural claims and credentials of Jesus, includ- 
ing both the miracles and the claim to be Messiah. It leaves him with the 
religious experience of a pious Jew, aware of the presence of God, resting 
upon a thoronghgoing supernaturalism, dominated by a dedication to 
God’s will, cultivating his own spirit by religious living, and giving him- 
self for the good of his fellowmen. 

“The Religion Jesus Taught” (chap. viii) is not much more accurate- 
ly portrayed in the gospels than the other facts about him. ‘““Not only the 
content of Jesus’ message but the portrait of him as a teacher was fash- 
ioned in accordance with Christianity’s new needs.” Jesus’ actual teach- 
ing was in terms of his own environment, on subjects derived from his 
personal contacts and experiences in actual life. Believing in the near 
advent of the Kingdom of God, Jesus inculcated personal righteousness 
in his hearers. The elements in his ethical emphasis included indifference 
to the present world-order and earnest endeavor to live now by the prin- 
ciples of the future kingdom. 

No limit was to be set either to the ideal or to the effort necessary for wor- 
thy religious living... .. He who would do the will of God acceptably must 
stand ready to sacrifice all else, even life itself, in his pursuit of the heavenly 
treasure. And what Jesus demanded of others he himself was ready to perform. 


The whole book is evidently written with great care. Professor Case 
has weighed his words and says what he wants to say. There is no parti- 
san exaggeration, there are none of those pious superlatives with which so 
many, even of the most radical, critics try to sugar-coat their lives of 
Christ. Nor when he rejects traditional or favorite viewpoints does the 


author display any of the usual sophomoric love of shocking his readers. 
He has, in fact, a most persuasive way of calling the gospel statements 
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pure fiction without jarring in the least. The early Christians simply “‘re- 
lieved Jesus of any stigma attaching to the assumption that the insignifi- 
cant village of Nazareth had been his birthplace” (p. 173) by inventing 
a birth in Bethlehem. ‘‘The prerogatives of the risen Christ had been gen- 
erously conferred by the evangelist upon the earthly Jesus” (p. 353). 
““The Christian writers in the last quarter of the first century were not 
free from the temptation, or the necessity, of creative description in re- 
counting the story of Jesus’ trial” (p. 324). Of course such sentences 
mean simply that what the gospels tell us is not so. But Professor Case 
gives reasons for his opinions which the careful reader must consider, 
while the careless reader will scarcely see how negative the treatment of 
the records is. 

The reason for his rejection of so much of the gospels is his belief 
that they are affected by the interests of the later church. It is the social 
environment of the evangelists that determined their presentation of Je- 
sus. They modernized his message, they idealized his character, they in- 
terpreted his career, they classified his person, they even imagined his 
self-consciousness. Professor Case makes social setting the test of histori- 
cal accuracy in gospel material. 

The decisive consideration in dealing with all gospel tradition is the extent 


to which the narrative reveals the dominance of interests suitable to the dis- 
tinctive situation of Jesus, in contrast with conditions characteristic of later 


stages in the growth of the Christian movement [p. 113]. 
Every statement in the records is to be judged by the degree of its suita- 


bleness to the distinctive environment of Jesus, on the one hand, and to that 
of the framers of gospel tradition at one or another stage in the history of 
Christianity, on the other. When consistently applied, this test will prove our 
safest guide in recovering from the present gospel records dependable informa- 
tion regarding the life and teaching of the earthly Jesus [p. 115]. 


Evidently this technique is regarded by the author as a new and ef- 
fective method. “The present volume has been written with more than 
usual emphasis upon the social point of view, both in handling the early 
Christian literature and in reproducing the story of Jesus’ life and reli- 
gion” (p. vi.). There has been developing a new school of criticism at 
Chicago. In this volume we have a chance to hear the technique ex- 
pounded and to see it at work. How does it commend itself to us? In 
theory it is of course quite sound, but it is not perhaps so new in biblical 
study as its advocates fancy. The gospels have long been understood as 
palimpsests in which the original facts are covered by later interpreta- 
tion. Founders of schools of criticism often seem newer than they are. 
Nor is this tool so easily applied to the material as might be wished. For 
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we do not know enough about all the stages of early Christianity to say 
how each might have influenced the tradition. Some of Case’s judgments 
seem too simple in dividing the true from the false. He implies for exam- 
ple that what suits the Palestinian setting is genuine, but what suits the 
Hellenistic is false. He believes that supernatural birth would be required 
by Gentiles more than by Jews. They would exaggerate the heroic rather 
than the didactic element about Jesus, The miracles attributed to Jesus 
are to be rejected because the Gentiles demanded miracles, while “among 
Jews the memory of an ancient worthy’s message was thought much more 
significant for religion than any recollection of his marvelous deeds” (p. 
346: cf. p. 102). 

This simple classification of Hellenistic and Palestinian is not quite 
certain enough. After all, according to Paul it was Jews who sought signs 
and Greeks who wanted wisdom. Because a trait in the gospels suited 
later Christian needs, we may not at once conclude that it is also unhis- 
torical, nor vice versa. Case himself admits that Aramaic-speaking Chris- 
tians could supplement or distort reports, and that Palestinian color is no 
proof of authenticity (pp. 401 ff.). But in general he believes that the 
teaching of Jesus is better preserved than his deeds, since ‘‘a continuous 
series of marvelous deeds such as are spread upon the pages of the gospels 
finds no suitable place in the manner of life becoming a preacher of reform 
in Israel” (p. 357), while “in our present records we find, perhaps in 
about equal ratio, teachings of Jesus that are appropriate to his own im- 
mediate environment along with pronouncements of his upon subjects 
that first came to light in the latter half of the first century of Christi- 
anity’s growth” (p. 408). But granting that later Christians exaggerated 
the miraculous element in Jesus, we may still believe that Jesus, whose 
religion was, according to Case, a thoroughgoing supernaturalism, could 
have seemed to himself and to his contemporaries a man endowed with 
miraculous powers like the holy men of the East today. 

The extreme example of emptying out of the gospels what is conso- 
nant with later Christian interest is the messianic self-consciousness of 
Jesus. Professor Case believes Jesus looked for no Messiah but God, 
never called himself the Son of Man, nor even when confronted by the 
cross sought to classify himself according to a messianic category. It was 
the disciples, who after the crucifixion “were, historically and psycholog- 
ically, far more abundantly supplied with christological stimuli than ever 
Jesus had been,” who read into his mind their own interest in dramatiza- 
tion and officialization. 

Such a theory is certainly not impossible. The passage which pre- 
sents it deserves careful study (pp. 360-78). To those of us who find the 
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christological problems of the gospels linguistically and psychologically 
insoluble it would come as a relief by cutting the Gordian knot. It pro- 
vides a simple solution for the silence of Jesus about his messiahship in 
Mark (see pp. 15 f., 374). It also relieves us of attributing to Jesus a self- 
classification that historically was most inadequate and that in modern 
times is most misleading. Probably Jesus was not mainly concerned with 
self-classification. But was he able entirely to avoid the question of his 
own identification with the Messiah? Case admits the messianic expecta- 
tion as part of his social environment. Did he give no ground for later 
belief that he knew himself in some sense the Messiah? 

Freeing Jesus from preoccupation with messiahship certainly gives 
welcome opportunity to our conceiving of him under other roles. A most 
attractive part of Case’s book is his altogether reverent attempt to deal 
with the actual religious life of Jesus. He finds in the term “prophet” the 
most fruitful analogy for his experiences. He places him in the religion 
of Judaism and hints at some of the inner characteristics of his life. One 
wonders whether his picture is reliable. If one rejects with Case so much 
of the gospel material, is there matter enough left to appraise his inner 
life? Many moderns will find their ideal of religion beautifully portrayed 
in Case’s description of Jesus’ own religion (pp. 378—87) and in the in- 
terpretation of his teaching in accord with “Jesus’ own sense of the value 
of creative spiritual living” (p. 441), but is this not merely another stage 
of modernizing? It has some support in the records, but they may not be 
accurate. Perhaps it is only its terminology that is too modern (Case him- 
self elsewhere expresses a like fear |pp. 385, 431]). It sounds like Wil- 
liam James. For example, Case implies that first-hand mystical experi- 
ence and immediate awareness of God were primary elements in Jesus’ 
life. How can we know that? He asserts that “the characteristics that 
had most forcibly impressed the close friends of Jesus had been the dy- 
namic quality of his personality and his prophet-like abandon to the 
cause of God” (p. 389). Were not the first Christians concerned to em- 
phasize his personal influence and his courageous devotion? 

Case also implies by his chapter headings that Jesus was aware of a 
definite “task.” His qualifications of this sense of mission (pp. 247 f., 
253, 381) are all well taken, but should not his skepticism and his use of 
the prophetic analogy make him even less certain about the purposive 
nature of Jesus’ career, about his renunciation of other occupation, and 
about his deliberate “training” (pp. 14, 43, etc.) of the disciples? In 
other words, Professor Case’s method puts him on surer ground when he 
shows how the gospels represent later Christian ideas than when he tries 


to get behind them to the facts of history. This is inevitable, and it was 
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worth while to use the method to show where it leads, but one must be 
willing to go the whole length of its negative implications. The book’s 
vulnerability is perhaps not where most critics will place it. For that rea- 
son, if for no other, it would be really an excellent book. At the risk of 
some repetition I conclude by setting down some of its distinctive merits: 

1. The knowledge of the documents and of the times is based on 
good scholarship. The author has used Josephus independently and to 
good advantage and in his use of rabbinical material he is not so second- 
hand as most Christian biographers of Jesus. 

2. Attention is rightly given to the pre-documentary history of the 
material in the gospels. The independent nature of the units could hard- 
ly be better described than is done on pages 98 f. This means that the 
events of Jesus’ life cannot be arranged chronologically. Professor Case 
simply does not go far enough, for he retains the traditional view that the 
anecdotes of Mark 11-13 really recall a single final week at Jerusalem 
(pp. 17, 260, etc.). 

3. The economic situation of Judaism is appraised more favorably 
(pp. 122, 123, 132) than in the recent monograph on the subject by F. 
C. Grant. Case avoids the modern excess of making the acceptance or re- 
jection of a political program the key toward an understanding of Jesus. 

4. The emphasis on the urban character of life in Palestine and on 
the urban influence upon Jesus constitutes an interesting and original con- 
tribution. The rural traits of the gospels are not denied (p. 404) as a 
primitive and genuine element in the teaching of Jesus, but he cannot be 
regarded any longer as “‘a small town man.” 

5. The Jewishness of Jesus is recognized, and the essentia) agreement 
of his position with that of the scribes (p. 305). At the same time there 
is an adequate and careful presentation of the seemingly minor points of 
disagreement which led to the extreme mutual hostility between them and 
Jesus. 

6. The apocalyptic element in Jesus’ message has full justice done 
to it (pp. 419-420). It is not, however, overdone. Case points out that 
its ethical significance rather than its speculative character interested Je- 
sus. I am not sure, however, that Jesus identified the ethics of the future 
kingdom (p. 439) with the ethics of his teaching of preparation, or indeed 
that he thought of the former at all. 

This book will be a real help to the scholars or intelligent laymen 
whose desire to see Jesus is matched by the patience necessary for their 
slowly maturing grasp of obscure historical probabilities. We may safely 
predict that more sermons will be preached against the book than from it. 


But the sermon that should be preached to all its critics, who will so con- 
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fidently defend or reject it, might well be based on the text, ““No one 


knoweth the Son save the Father.” There is stil) much about Jesus of 
Nazareth that no one knows but God. 


Henry J. CapBury 


Bryn Mawr COLiecEe 


THE CASE FOR PETRINE TRADITION 

The impression that Simon Peter was one of the most conspicuous 
leaders of the Christian movement in its early days is doubtless true to 
first-century religious developments. Petrine narratives and references 
in the New Testament are so distributed and of such a character as to 
give an exceedingly vivid picture of a striking personality and a marked 
impression of the rdle he played in connection with Christian beginnings. 
He appears first as a follower of John the Baptist and then as a more ar- 
dent disciple of Jesus—ready to hail him as the Messiah even. He was 
also the first to attain the conviction of Jesus’ resurrection, without which 
nascent Christianity would never have survived the stunning blow of Je- 
sus’ death. He preceded James as the leader of the Jewish Christian com- 
munity in Jerusalem, and he followed Paul in the work of gentile propa- 
ganda. In short, Peter was himself an epitome of the beginnings of 
Christianity in a more inclusive sense than was either Jesus or Paul, 

{t is not strange, therefore, that an abundant Petrine literature early 
came into existence. The Petrine strata in the gospels are unmistakable, 
and early Acts is almost as pronouncedly Petrine as later Acts is Pauline. 
Two second-century pseudepigraphs under the name of Peter found their 
way into the New Testament canon. Together with the non-canonical 
writings bearing the same name, these would make a Petrine New Testa- 
ment complete in all its parts, with gospel, acts, epistles, apocalypse, and 
the “Preaching of Peter” in addition. This reckoning, moreover, leaves 
out of account the romantic Clementine literature which turns mainly on 
the conflict between Simon Peter and Simon Magus. The early Chris- 
tian centuries paid ample literary tribute to the memory of Peter. 

Not so our century. Modern literature concerning the fisherman 
apostle is as scanty as ancient literature was abundant, The average the- 
ological library will show perhaps half a dozen volumes devoted to Peter 
in comparison with as many sections full of books concerning Paul, Treat- 
ises dealing exclusively with the Galilean apostle are mainly to be sought 
in dictionaries and encyclopedias. For an inclusive bibbography the 


student must refer back to C. Guignebert’s scholarly work entitled La 
Primaute de Pierre et la venue de Pierre ¢ Rome (Paris, 1909). Nor is 
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the scantiness of modern literature in this field to be wondered at. While 


Peter’s importance for Christian origins cannot be denied, the apostle 


himseli remains very much of a problem. He is the subject of endless 
legends; but the facts that are actually known about him are few indeed. 
These circumstances—the ancient greatness of Peter, the little we know 
about him, the vast mass of Petrine tradition, and the literary neglect of 
the apostle in modern times—combine to make Professor Foakes-Jack- 
son’s book on Peter a doubly interesting and important publication. 
The purpose of the volume as announced in the Preface is twofold: 
“To give the ordinary reader an interest in the first days of Christianity 
by an endeavor to portray the Apostle who took the lead at its incep- 
tion’; and further “To appeal to scholars to study . . . . how far tra- 


dition is to be respected where direct historica) material is scanty.” From 


the author’s statement of purpose it is at once evident his objectives are 
quite distinct and even disparate; the one popularizing and the other 
schojarly. 

In the main the popularizing interest is dominant in the first half of 
the volume where the author discusses the New Testament data regarding 
Peter. This section of the book is valuable because of its comprehensive 
display of source materials and its convenient summary of current opin- 
ions on debatable points. On the whole, however, these chapters are dis- 
appointing in that they add so little that is really fresh and new to our 
knowledge of early Christian history. Occasionally the author suggests 
some ingenious hypothesis without presenting enough evidence to make it 
convincing. But for the most part he is content to give an exhibit of New 
Testament materials and summarize the differing judgments of other in- 
terpreters without being particular to indicate his own opinion. Through- 
out this section, moreover, it is apparent that the author is too much con- 
cerned with individuals and too little interested in the Christian move- 
ment as a whole. We hear much of James and Paul and Barnabas; but we 
learn little of the Baptists or the primitive Jerusalem community or the 
Hellenists. It is to be feared that the ordinary reader will not derive an 
interest in early Christianity as a social movement from this portrayal of 
the apostle. 

The author's appeal to scholarship to attempt the evaluation of tra- 


dition fills the last ten chapters of the volume. These deal with such di- 


verse subjects as the non-canonica) Petrine diterature, the beginnings of 


the Christian church in Rome, Peter’s death and resting place, Roman 
martyrologies and bishop lists, the validity of papal pretensions, Petrine 
* Peter, Prince of Apostles. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New York: Doran, 1927. 


320 pages. $2.50. 
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influence in England and elsewhere both during the Middle Ages and 
today. Professor F. Gavin of Genera) Theologica) Seminary, New York, 
adds to these discursions a chapter on ‘“‘Peter in Jewish Legend.” 

On most of the problems treated in this part of the book there is no 
decisive evidence available for one side or the other. In each instance the 
author is careful to cite such testimonia as are pertinent, but he does not 
usually assert a greater burden of proof than the facts will bear. On the 
contrary his final appeal in this section is to tradition and probability; 
and his main contention seems to be that, in the absence of convincing 


evidence, tradition may be trusted when it is not obviously improbable. 


Thus it is freely admitted that I Peter is the only New Testament evi- 


dence connecting Peter with Rome and that the Fathers before Irenaeus 
do not support the view that the Apostle visited the imperial capital. 
Nevertheless the author thinks it probable that Peter was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Roman community and perhaps first came to Rome when 


he left Jerusalem for “another place” during the persecution of Agrippa J. 


The tradition marking the Vatican as the resting place of Peter dates at 
the earliest from the end of the second century. During the succeeding 
centuries many vicissitudes are recorded for the supposed relics them- 
selves and for the Constantinian basilica that enshrined them. Neverthe- 
fess the author is inclined to believe that the remains of the apostie are 
still at rest under the high altar of St. Peter’s. At every turn the reader is 


thus impressed by the “probability” of tradition. 


Admittedly it is a difficult task that the author has essayed in at- 
tempting to interest ordinary readers and to stimulate scholars by means 
of one and the same volume. He has done wisely to divide his study into 
halves by treating first the familiar New Testament materials in a semi- 
popular vein, and remanding his more specialized discussion of Petrine 
tradition to the conciuding chapters. Even this, however, does not save 
the book. Both scholars and laymen are likely to be dissatisfied with it, 
and for opposite reasons. The ordinary reader will be impatient with the 
suspense of judgment, the nice balancing of critical opinions, and the 
presentation of problems that are insoluble. The scholar, on the other 
hand, will desiderate a much more extended, definitive, and technical dis- 
cussion of moot questions than is to be found here. Moreover, if he be 
of an historical turn of mind, he will not be impressed by the special 


pleading for tradition with which the book abounds. 
HAROLD R, WILLOUGHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN HISTORIAN 

It is indeed astonishing that so important 2 work as the History of 
the Franks by Gregory of Tours has never before been completely trans- 
lated into English.1 This document is indispensable for a knowledge of 
Merovingian society in the sixth century. While Gregory himseli may be 
a very poor historian when judged by the severe standards of that craft 
today, nevertheless he is, perhaps the more so on account of his uncritical 
methods, an excellent mirror of the beliefs, customs, and tendencies of his 
age. His credulity, it is (rue, seems boundless; he thinks all events sub- 
ject to the crassest sort of supernatural interference; often he is tedious; 
and he is as much concerned with trivialities as with momentous occur- 
rences. But undoubtedly the great mass of Gregory’s contemporaries 
would have pronounced his work good history because they too saw and 
felt and thought as he did. 

The two volumes under review are far more than a mere translation. 
In fact, Volume I, although called by the unpretentious title of Introduc- 
tion, is virtually a critical history of the Franks in the time of Gregory. 
It presents not only a detailed study of introductory matters, such as 
Gregory as man and author, with a description of the manuscripts and the 
contents of the document, but it reconstructs the story of the “Merovin- 
gian Kingdoms.” Also it describes in detail the character, organization, 
and activities of the “Merovingian Church”; and, finally, gives an ac- 
count of ‘‘Merovingian Life” in terms of the social order, material condi- 
tions, knowledge and culture, and pleasures and amusements. 

Volume II, the Text, contains not only a carefully prepared transla- 
tion but also over two hundred pages of notes. For the most part these 
explain unusua) allusions or obscurities in the text, yet they also contain 
numerous references to both ancient and modern literature. Unfortunate- 
ly, we think, these valuable notes have not been appended to the several 
pages of text to which they belong but have been printed in a block at 
the end. In this position they are likely to be neglected, to the serious 
detriment of the student. An index of proper names, another of “places 
and peoples,” a third on general topics, and a fourth on authorities cited, 
complete the whole. This is a masterly piece of work for which students 
of Merovingian history in general and of the Merovingian church in par- 
ticular should be devoutly grateful. 

SurrLEy JAcKsON CasE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


+The History of the Franks. By Gregory of Tours. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by O. M. Dalton. New York: Oxford University Press, 1927. 2 vols, xii-+ 


447-+ 660 pages. 
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MODERNISM IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH! 

This volume, presenting in slightly expanded form the William Bel- 
den Noble Lectures of 1925-26, is the latest representative utterance of 
the modernist party in the Church of England. The author, as principal 
of Ripon Hall, Oxford, and editor of the Modern Churchman for the six- 
teen years since its inception, has been recognized as a leading protago- 
nist of the movement, so that anything from his pen is regarded as impor- 
tant. In the book before us the fundamental principles of modernism are 
stressed at every opportunity, and the conviction is avowed that they are 
not only true and necessary but in essential harmony with the ethos of the 
historic Church of Christ, more especially with that of the English 
Church, which in one place is termed “the ideal seed-bed of Modernism.” 

The exposition begins with a sketch of the background, which is 
something more than a bare historical review. It serves the twofold pur- 
pose of differentiating the present movement from (@) Roman Catholic 
modernism, (b) Protestant liberalism, and (c) the Broad Church school 
of the last century, while showing at the same time its indebtedness to all 
three. From the complex situation created in England by the aggressive 
Anglo-Catholic movement and the group of Liberal Churchmen—suc- 
cessors of the Victorian “Broads”—arose the strongly felt need for some- 
thing which should aim at conserving the religious values of both types. 
Tyrrell’s famous books were having their effect, and at this juncture an 
American theologian, Newman Smyth, gave strength to the impulse by 
his Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism, and this new synthe- 
sis of liberalism and Catholicism—henceforth to be known as English 
modernism—was the result. Those who have allied themselves with the 
movement are unanimous in disclaiming any desire to create a new sect, 
still less a new religion. An essential feature of their position is a high 
valuation of the historic church and its sacraments. And, as our author 
points out, they are not over pleased with the hybrid word with which 
they are tagged. Having failed to popularize ‘modern churchmen” they 
have formally accepted “modernist” as their designation, hoping, as Per- 
cy Gardner puts it, “to rescue the term from ignoble use.” Already it has 
come to be associated almost exclusively in the minds of many with de- 
structive criticism and wanton iconoclasm. Of course, Dr. Major devotes 
some of his space to the refutation of caluminous statements on this line, 
but his method is to commend to his readers the positive values of mod- 
ernist theology and apologetic and to identify these with the essential 
truth which from the first has characterized the message of Christianity 


* English Modernism, Its Origin, Methods, Aims. By H. D. A. Major. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927. 274 pages. $2.50. 
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to the world. It would be easy to quote, did space permit, many passages 
in the book which, even allowing for their qualifications in the context, 
make an imposing exhibit on the positive side. They reflect the nature 
of the claim here made for English modernism that it is mediating and 
cautious. It may be as sure as the English and American Unitarians, or 
the German Liberal Protestants, or the Roman Catholic modernists that 
traditional positions are wrong. Even so, it definitely refuses to go to all 
lengths with men of those schools in rejecting them. It is neither ruthless 
in its criticisms nor enthusiastic over hasty and ready-made plans for re- 
construction—often urged in the interest of immediate and visib!= re- 
sults. It pleads for patience and deliberation in the working out of a task 
which it recognizes as one of extreme delicacy and difficulty. 

The attitude here asserted is one that should commend itself without 
argument. Many intemperate and ill-considered criticisms have issued 
from both sides in the present controversy, and our great need today is a 
spirit of fairness on the part of all the disputants. Dr. Major evidently 
aims to be fair, but we cannot say that he has always succeeded. To give 
only an instance or two, he fails to differentiate between the ignorant, or 
rigidly obscurantist, and the intelligent traditionalist who is far from 
being impervious to “new truth”—a failure which is hardly pardonable— 
and his comments on “original guilt” would almost lead one to believe 
that he is unaware of what perfectly orthodox theologians have to say on 
that subject. In this connection, readers who desire to know the present 
attitude of enlightenment on the traditional side are advised to consult 
Essays Catholic and Critical, a volume which had not issued from the 
press at the time these lectures were prepared for publication. 

THEODORE B. FOSTER 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND QUAKERS 
The authors of two little books in the “Faiths Series” (edited by L. 
P, Jacks), W. B. Selbie, the learned principal of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, and Rufus M. Jones, professor of philosophy in Haverford College, 
are ideally fitted to interpret their particular faiths. Rufus Jones has 
been called the “ambassador plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary” 
of the Quakers to the whole world; while Principal Selbie is perhaps the 


* Congregationalism. By W. B. Selbie. New York: Doran, 1927. 199 pages. 
$2.00. The Faith and Practice of the Quakers. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: 
Doran, 1927. 181 pages. $2.00. 
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leading English Congregationalist. The books follow a somewhat differ- 
ent method. That on the Quakers is primarily interpretative, with only 
the first brief chapter devoted to historical background; while the treat- 
ment of the Congregationalists is chiefly historical. 

It would be difficult to make the faith and practice of a religious 
group more luminous than does Rufus Jones make that of his beloved 
Quakers, After explaining the background out of which Quakerism 
sprang, the author sets before us the type of Christianity which Quaker- 
ism represents—a type which emphasises experience rather than dogma; 
the great Quaker words being “light,” “truth,” “life,” “love,” “spirit,” 
“way.” The kind of worship and organization which have been adopted 
by the Friends grow naturally out of this emphasis. “Organization and 
external systems” do not appeal to him, nor do external rites or symbols. 
The Fourth Gospel, omitting as it does, reference to the Lord’s Supper, 
and distinctly declaring that Jesus did not baptize with water, has always 
been the favorite gospel of the mystics. Here the Quakers found the 
charter of their faith. 


The first half of the book is devoted to Quaker faith, the last to 


Quaker practice and in these latter chapters we find an account of how 
their peculiar faith has influenced their practice. With commendable 
pride the author tells the story of Quaker influence in peace-making, in 
education, and in humanitarian service. The book closes with a fine 
chapter on “The New Spirit and the New World,” in which it is pointed 
out that the great problem in the world today is the formation of the right 
spirit and that the cultivation and practice of this right spirit have always 
been essential features of Quakerism. 

Principal Selbie tells the story of Congregationalism down to the 
present, beginning with Wyclif and the Lollard background, where, he 
states, Congregationalism had its beginning. Robert Browne, the name 
most intimately connected with early independency, and whose influence 
is attested by the fact that the early independents were known as Brown- 
ists, does not present an appealing or an heroic figure. After spending his 
early years in denouncing episcopal government and in the organization 
of independent churches, he ends his days an ordained clergyman in the 
Established church, holding his ordination vows, however, very loosely 
and evidently retaining his congregational principles. The story of the 
heroic lives and martyrdom of Henry Barrow, John Greenwood, and John 
Penry (chap. iii) helps one to overlook, however, the pitiful wavering of 


Browne. 
The familiar story of the Pilgrims—their Holland sojourn and their 


American experience—is related briefly in chapters iv and v. The next 
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three chapters are devoted to the important years under Cromwell and 
the Restoration. In these years of unrest the Independents stood firmly 
by their principle of liberty as over against enforced uniformity. With 
the passage of the Toleration Act (1689) there began a period of religious 
decline which lasted until the evangelical revival. Congregationalism, 
during these years, manifested a narrow separatism. They still were sub- 
ject to certain disabilities, such as exclusion from the national universi- 
ties; and this seemed to give them little inclination to concern themselves 
with the well-being of the people at large. The Wesleyan revival gave 
them new life and imbued them with a new spirit, a spirit which has re- 
mained with them to the present. 

Congregational movements outside England, Congregational theolo- 
gy, and modern developments are the subject of the final chapters. The 
greatest contribution made by Congregationalism has been in theology, 
though the names Robert William Dale and A. M. Fairbairn stand high 
among modern theologians; rather their chief contribution has been their 
leadership in the achievement of religious liberty and their zeal for educa- 
tion. In these respects all Protestant bodies are deeply in their debt. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 

University oF CHIcaco 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF WESLEY AND METHODISM 
Here! is a rather unique synthesis of psychological and historical in- 
vestigation. The historical setting of the rise of Methodism is swiftly but 
finely sketched. We see England at the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution; the smug complacency of the rich and well-to-do, the sodden and 
miserable condition of the poor, the apparent lack of any sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the church for the great mass of animal-like hu- 
mans who worked in the mines and other dehumanizing places. Then 
the great religious revival under the leadership of Wesley and Whitefield 
broke out among these neglected peoples and spread to the Americas, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, bringing hope and newness of life. 

With our present technique it is very difficult to combine a psycho- 
logical study with an historical one; but the author probably does it as 
well as it can be done. He draws upon several branches of psychology, the 
introspectionists, the behaviorists, the psycho-analysts, the advocates of 
auto-suggestion, and the theories of crowd psychology. He makes no at- 


*The Psychology of the Methodist Revival. By Sidney G. Dimond. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1926. 296 pages. $3.50. 
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tempt to unite these diverse schools but uses them as they happen to 
throw light upon the occurrences of the great revival. 

There is an excellent psychological study of John Wesley himself, 
with profound appreciation of that great man but without allowing en- 
thusiasm to hamper the critical powers. There is a study of his habits, 
his instinctive and emotional equipment, his personal bias and peculiari- 
ties, his love affairs and marriage, and other psychological factors which 
entered into the constitution of his personality and the making of his 
career. 

The Methodist revival is rich in material for the study of conversion, 
and Mr. Dimond gives more space to this, perhaps, than to anything else. 
Wesley’s own conversion is analyzed and a number of typical cases 
among his followers are studied. 

We believe the historical side of the book is of greater value than 
the psychological. This is partly due to the present unsatisfactory status 
of the science of psychology and partly to the eclectic way in which the 
author endeavors to make use of the various unreconciled schools of 
psychology. 

But one ends the book with a deep impression of the great impor- 
tance of the Methodist revival and the debt we owe to John Wesley. To 
indicate the psychological and historical significance of Methodism, he 
summarizes the researches of M. Halevy with statements such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Events so diverse as the typically English achievement of the electoral 


Reform Act of 1832, the early Acts for the protection of factory workers, and 
the Act for the Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies, are shown to have 


been either the direct work of evangelical leaders, or to have owed the support 
which placed them on the Statute Book to the unrecognized but dominating 


centre or evangelical party in politics. .... 

In the early days of the nineteenth century the Methodist movement pro- 
vided the necessary support for the Government in avoiding a revolution; it 
secured the Church against the forces of anarchy; and it enabled England to 
become the typical country in Europe for social order and political stability, 
and to stand out before the world as more than ever a Christian State. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN 

University oF CHICAGO 


HERRMANN’S THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF 
PRESENT-DAY THINKING 


Nearly thirty years ago the writer of this review had the privilege of 


studying with Herrmann for a year. He still has in his possession the 
notebooks containing the lectures on theology delivered at that time. It 
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is very interesting to compare that version of Herrmann’s thinking with 
the useful translation which has just appeared.* 

While the general outlines of his system remain relatively unchanged, 
the alterations in minor details give evidence of the untiring labor which 
Herrmann constantly expended in preparing his lectures. The positions 
which he had previously set forth were constantly subjected to the most 
rigid critical scrutiny and rewritten in the light of such examination. In 
this translation (which presumably represents the last stages of his think- 
ing) there has been the elimination of a certain amount of controversial 
material which had been called forth in the latter years of the nineteenth 
century. There is an increasing effort to relate certain findings to the ac- 
tual experiences of modern Christians; but the fundamental structure 
of the system never changed. 

Herrmann was perhaps the most consistent representative of Christo- 
centric theology. He was very emphatic in his assertion that true religion 
is not the creation of man’s own thinking and that it cannot be derived by 
attempting to interpret the physical world of nature. Genuine religion 
must originate in the activity of God rather than in human effort. Herr- 
mann, therefore, took his stand squarely as an advocate of a religion of 
revelation as over against any mere natural or rational religion. 

It was in his attempt to define “revelation” scientifically and criti- 
cally that Herrmann’s most acute theological thinking was done. Revela- 
tion, he contended, must be discovered through the fact that it reveals. 
Pursuing this line of thought he came to the conviction that there is only 
one objective reality which completely fulfils these conditions. That re- 
ality is the inner life of the historical Jesus. The bulk of his theology con- 
sisted in showing how a person who comes into the presence of the inner 
life of Jesus will find himself so overpowered by the realization of the di- 
vine presence that he is led to trust and aspire and pray under the influ- 
ence of Jesus. 

This theology was an extremely effective means of maintaining a vi- 
tal faith during the period when critical scholarship was making untena- 
ble the older concepts of the Bible. It seemed to enable Christians to 
preserve the older pattern of trust in revelation, while at the same time 
being free to employ critical inquiry in regard to the Bible and especially 
the records of the New Testament. The profound religious life of Herr- 
mann, organized as it was around this center, made a deep impression on 
all of his students and seemed to indicate that the newer appeal to a 
Christ whom every man could discover for himself had all the evangelical 
fervor of the older theology. 


2 Systematic Theology. By Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated by Nathaniel Mick- 


lem and Kenneth A. Saunders. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 152 pages, $1.50. 
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After the lapse of thirty years this theology seems to be seriously de- 
fective in two particulars. In the first place, the picture which Herrmann 
gives of Jesus is now seen to be one which is shaped almost entirely by 
the demands of Herrmann’s theology. He is interested in Jesus, not so 


much for the purpose of ascertaining what the actual historical facts con- 


cerning Jesus are, but rather for the purpose of showing that Jesus is the 
channel through which God reveals himself to man. Moreover, the reve- 
lation thus obtained turns out to be one which is determined by the ex- 
igencies of Herrmann’s own religious belief. It is very distinctly Lutheran 
in its flavor, making much of the process by which a man becomes con- 
scious of his sin and receives free forgiveness, and making very little of 
those experiences which a man has in relation to the world of nature. 
Such a theology would inevitably seem somewhat sentimentally pietistic 
to many a modern Christian. 

In the second place the Jesus through whom Herrmann derives the 
revelation of God is almost entirely unrelated to the world of nature. In- 
deed Herrmann was so distrustful of the religious possibilities of studying 
the natural world that he defined religion as the “spiritual victory over 
the world.” It is true that he undertook to correlate the realm of nature 
with God by speaking of the universe as “God’s world,” but the relation- 
ship of God to the world is not determined at all by asking what kind of a 
world it is in which we live. The lordship of God over the world really 
is derived from an uncriticized a priori assumption: 

The Power to which we know ourselves to be subjected in free surrender is 
already in fact conceived by us as that which rules the universe; for we could 


not surrender ourselves utterly to a Being whom we did not regard in this 
light. The very experience, then, which brings us to the point of worshiping 


with perfect trust the Power which touches us in that experience, or of calling 
that Power God, produces in us the idea of omnipotence. [Italics mine. 


In reality Christianity as conceived by Herrmann was a self-suffi- 
cient religion existing on the foundation of a revelation kept distinct from 
the realms of general human history and the processes of nature. In these 


days, when the capacities of mankind are being ascertained in the light of 
man’s place in nature and his dependence on socia) development, such a 


theological system as that of Herrmann’s seems almost as much aloof as 
would the religion of the medieval monk, At the same time we cannot but 


be impressed by his sternly disciplined spirit of scientific inquiry; while 
his profound religious spirit will always be an inspiration and a challenge 
to those who are attempting to formulate Christian convictions. 


GERALD Birney SMITH 


Untversity oF Cxuicaco 
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CANON STREETER’S THEORY OF REALITY 
Dr. B. H. Streeter, Canon of Hereford and Fellow of Queen’s Col- 


lege, Oxford, is well known in the theological world, as editor and a lead- 
ing contributor in connection with four successive volumes, Foundations, 
Concerning Prayer, Immortality, and The Spirit, and as author of the 
original and important critical work, Te Four Gospels. In his recently 
published book, Reality,* he gives us the result of his attempt to discover 
the truth about the Universe by means of a fresh correlation of religion 
and science, 

Materialism is criticized as failing to realize that its mechanomor- 
phism is no explanation of reality without some sort of anthropomorphism. 
Actua] machines, as going concerns, are not only the product of intelli- 
gence and purpose; they have to be used and controlled by intelligent 
purpose. Ultimately the Universe, if it is to be regarded as intelligible, 
must be viewed as the expression of mind. 

Religion is in some ways akin to science, it is pointed out; but in 
other ways it is more like art. In making assertions about the Whole and 
Claiming to be knowledge of the truth, it is allied to science; but inasmuch 
as the truth it claims to know is primarily concerned with the quality of 
reality rather than with quantitative relations, which constitute the realm 


of science, religion is akin to art and may legitimately enough, after the 


manner of art, make use of myth as one of its vehicles of expression. 

Canon Streeter makes a distinction between what he calls two ways 
of knowledge—the classifying, analytical law-formulating method of sci- 
ence; and a more direct, intuitive way, which he thinks must be used to 
supplement the results of the other method. Particularly when the phe- 
nomena we are dealing with are those of life and consciousness, is an an- 
thropomorphically interpretative intuition called for. But while reli- 
gion a)ways starts with the method of anthropomorphic intuition, we 
must check the results reached in this way by constant reference to facts 
and laws of the scientific order, if degeneration into superstition is to be 
avoided. 

Following out this program, with acknowledged obligations to Berg- 
son, Dr. Streeter finds his basic metaphysica) working hypothesis in the 
view that life, in the sense of conscious life, is the fundamental element in 
reality, and then proceeds to examine his hypothesis in the light of facts 
as he understands them. The hypothesis of a cosmic life-force will explain 
everything materialism tried to explain, and more also, he claims, “Life 
will account for the thing called mechanism, but mechanism will not easi- 


1 Reality. A New Correlation of Science and Religion. By Burnett Hillman 


Streeter. New York: Macmillan, 1926. xili-}-350 pages. $2.50. 
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ly account for the thing we call life.” But, mechanomorphism aside, the 
creative principle we posit is not necessarily to be thought of as a blindly 
groping life-force, such as the unconscious life of vegetable organisms 
seems to be. It may well be that ultimate reality is less truly thought of 
as theriomorphic than as anthropomorphic. The only plausible argument 
for the former alternative is that which appeals to the fact of evil, and 
this is a consideration which must be dealt with. The author anticipates, 
however, that ethica) monotheism or the “higher anthropomorphism,” as 
he calls it, will be found to be a more satisfactory view than either the 
vitalistic hypothesis of an impersonal life-force or the idealistic concep- 
tion of a static absolute or all-creating thought, of which contrasted posi- 
tions it is, in a sense and to a certain extent, the “higher synthesis,” 

The somewhat abstract intellectualism of the classical Idealism makes its 


world-view seem a trifle jejune beside a vivid Life-Force conception like that 


of Bergson; but its demonstration that it is a necessity of thought to postulate 


an ultimate Intelligence makes it a most valuable complement to and correc- 


tive of, his philosophy. For this demonstration entirely disposes of the possi- 


bility left open by Bergson, that the Life-Force may be only a purblind grop- 


ing monster, a mere Will to live, at best half-conscious of its aims. If, then, 


we can correlate the principles for which Bergson and the Idealists respectively 
argue, in such a way that these will no longer conflict with but supplement one 


another, we reach a conception of the Universe as the expression of Desire and 
Will—but rational Desire and intelligently directed Will. Idealist philosophy 


has at times seemed to point us to a conception of the Reality behind Appear- 
ances as an Absolute of which nothing but negatives can be predicated— 


changeless, colourless, motionless, feelingless, and therefore, for all that is ar- 
gued to the contrary, really dead. Creative Evolution on the other hand, pic- 
tures a Universe really alive, but leaves us wondering how far the élan vital is, 
or is not, more than an aimless Will to live. Combine the two conceptions, and 
we are on the verge of that splendid concrete vision of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets—a Living God [pp. 132-33]. 

As preliminary to taking up the problem of evil Dr. Streeter defends 
the Christian ethical ideal, as he understands it, in opposition to the eth- 
ics of Nietzsche. It is Nietzsche’s ideal morality, not Christ’s, which 
should bear the name of a “slave morality”; the will to power “represents 
the slave’s dream of how he would behave if only he were free; it is the 
expression, not of greatness, but of a neurotic desire for greatness. The 
true expression of the freeman’s temper is the princely motto—Ich Dien 
‘I am in the midst of you as he that serves.’” The will to pleasure and 
the will to power are rightly to be subordinated to the will to righteous- 
ness and the will to service. 
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The chapter entitled “The Defeat of Evil” contains much that is 


suggestive and valuable. Great stress is rightly laid upon the uniformity 
of nature as a sine qua non of any consistent action. Attention is also 


called to the fact that life in nature and in man has a curative as well as 


a creative aspect, and the question of the retrieval of moral failure should 
be considered, it is suggested, with this fact in mind. “Repentance is in 


itself an evidence of a moral advance already actually achieved. Its smart 
is the smart of ‘growing pains.’” Initially considered, pain is useful as a 
warning of Danger or a spur to activity, but beyond the limited amount 
required for these purposes it is not ordinarily beneficial. However, when, 


as in the case of Christ, suffering is unavoidably encountered as a part of 


what is involved in the way of life required for the realization of a high 


ideal, the consequences of sufferings can be ennobling to the sufferer and 
an inspiration to others. 
A world in which suffering and sin are possibilities is a world better worth 


creating than one in which everything was automatic, smooth and easy. With- 
out freewill goodness, without risk, courage could not exist; freewill involves 
the possibility of sin, risk that of disaster [p. 246]. 


There are many wise observations also in the chapter on “Religion 
and the New Psychology.” The problem of the bearing of the new psy- 
chology on religion is rightly seen to be ultimately a philosophical and 
not a purely scientific one. If belief in the existence of God is philosophi- 
cally defensible, the problem comes to be simply a new form of the old 
question of the relation of divine activity to the reign of law which was 
raised by the discoveries of Newton and again by those of Darwin. The 
general tendency of religion wherever it has come strongly under the in- 
fluence of science, has been to look for the divine in the rational and the 
ideal, rather than in the irrational. 

One of the questions particularly considered is that of the relation of 
the psychology of “projection” to the validity of the idea of God. While 
admitting that pathological symptoms sometimes accompany religious 
genius, as they may accompany genius in any other of its expressions, 
Streeter explains this by pointing out that genius “involves a more than 
ordinary sensitiveness to impressions. A razor is more easily notched than 
an axe, and enhanced sensitiveness cannot but be accompanied by in- 
creased liability to injury.” But religion is a phenomenon characteristic 
of health, rather than of disease. Conversion is a movement away from 
dissociation toward integration of personality. While neurosis in religion 
may account for fanaticism, it cannot account for insight. 
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If God is “our Heavenly Father,” then the right reaction towards Him 


must be analogous to that of a child towards its father; with the all-important 
proviso that we mean the reaction of a psychologically healthy child towards 


a good and sensible father, and not the pathological reaction known as a “fa- 
ther-complex” [p. 267]. 


Other topics discussed are prayer and auto-suggestion, intercession 
and telepathy, and the idea of immortality. If it is true that God exists, 
it matters little, it is pointed out, whether we use the term ‘“‘auto-sug- 
gestion” or some other for the psychological mechanism by means of 
which this true belief is made effective below the merely surface con- 
sciousness. Telepathy (accepted by Dr. Streeter as a fact on the ground 
that it is the only reasonable alternative to spirit-communication as an 
interpretation of certain phenomena of psychical research) may be, it is 
held, a means which God uses to realize his purposes, and it may be that 
he can use it more effectively when we pray for others than when we do 
not. But intercessory prayer is addressed to God, and is not to be re- 
garded as a mere attempt'on our part to make use of telepathy. With 
regard to immortality, the conclusive consideration for the believer in the 
God of Jesus Christ is that it is inconceivable that such a God should 
permit his children, whom he loves, to perish. 

Canon Streeter is not a professor of metaphysics, but in the opinion 
of the present reviewer he has succeeded much better in the difficult task 
of metaphysics than many of the professional philosophers of the day, 
and this chiefly for the reason that he regards both religious experience 
and science as sources of knowledge of the nature of reality and develops 
his theory accordingly. There are, no doubt, a number of minor criti- 
cisms which might be suggested; but perhaps the most serious objection 
which can be brought with justice against the work as a whole is that the 
philosophical structure it raises is rather loose-jointed; it hangs together, 
but some parts of it are a little too shaky for solid comfort. It is incon- 
clusive; its case is not completely proved. But this much, I doubt not, 
the author himself would admit; and is it anything more than what is to 
be expected of a theory of the nature of ultimate reality in the present un- 
settled condition of science and with the still very incompletely developed 
possibilities of religion? As it is, metaphysical systems of the type repre- 
sented by Canon Streeter—and he is not the only one who is working 
along these same general lines—compare very favorably with the possible 
alternatives, which seem to be three: materialism, or its practical equiv- 
alent; an anti-metaphysical and agnostic positivism; and a speculative 
metaphysics, generally idealistic, which claims to demonstrate a spiritu- 
ally satisfactory world-view, but which turns out, on critical examination, 
to be ambiguous in its meaning or fallacious in its arguments, or both. 
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We should like to see a frank admission on the part of leading profession- 
al philosophers of the value of such a religious theory of reality as this of 
Streeter’s considered merely as a metaphysical hypothesis; but any hope 
for such an expression of approval would probably, for the near future, 
be doomed to disappointment. Modern philosophy, in its professional as- 
pect, is still pretty generally committed to the attempt to solve its prob- 
lems without any recognition of the value of religious experience, even 
at its best, as a source of metaphysical insight. 
D. C. MACINTOSH 


Yate Divinity ScHOOL 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND BEHAVIORISM 

One of the most crucial problems in current religious education, as of 
any education, is concerned with the psychological viewpoint upon which 
a philosophy and procedure of education may be based. Mechanistic be- 
haviorism has not only deeply invaded current psychology but has greatly 
affected educational theory and practice. Thoroughgoing mechanists who 
follow the lead of Mr. J. B. Watson are convinced that all human be- 
havior can be accounted for entirely in terms of the mechanism of reflex 
and habit and that consciousness, thought, and purpose are irrelevant 
concomitants which may be neglected in any attempt to modify the objec- 
tive behavior of persons. From the beginning there have been those who 
have seen in human behavior a depth and range of meaning that cannot 
be accounted for in terms of mechanism. To them human behavior is 
more than animal behavior, facing at the human level conflicts between 
impulse and impulse, between impulse and habit, and between alterna- 
tive outcomes in problematic situations. These situations not only pro- 
vide the conditions in which consciousness, reflective thinking, and the 
formation of purposes arise, but demand reflective thinking, the criticism 
of values, and the integration of choices for the intelligent and purposeful 
ordering of life. Professor Fiske, while making ample room for the 
mechanisms of conduct, believes that mechanism offers an utterly inade- 
quate psychological and philosophical support for religious education.* 
His first chapter is devoted to the implications of these two viewpoints for 
religious education; and as the title of his book suggests, the author dis- 
cusses the various aspects of the process of religious education from the 
purposive standpoint. 

The book is devoted primarily to the discussion of the aims of religi- 
ous education. These he conceives in terms of personal, institutional, and 


* Purpose in Teaching Religion. By George Walter Fiske. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1927. 244 pages. $1.75. 
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social objectives, insisting upon the primacy of the spiritual aim in each 
instance. The book is divided into two parts: the first is devoted to the 
elaboration of the foregoing aims; the second is devoted to the discussion 
of the content and procedures of religious education in the light of these 
aims. 

Throughout, the author emphasizes the religious aspect of religious 
education which he insists need not and must not be lost sight of in the 
effort of the religious educator to achieve a scientific technique in this 
period of the reconstruction of religious education. The author maintains 
a balanced and comprehensive viewpoint throughout his discussion. He 
seizes upon the constructive contributions of variant and even extreme 
positions without a partisan committment to any of them, a sound posi- 
tion for the religious educator to assume in these days of rapidly changing 
concepts that require the testing of time and much experimentation. The 
discussion presents a constructive, stimulating, and suggestive interpreta- 
tion of the best trends in current religious education. It is appropriately 
dedicated to the president-emeritus of Oberlin. 

WILLtAM CLAYTON BOWER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SEEKING CHRISTIAN UNITY! 

A little book which appeared in Norwegian in 1922 by Mikael Hertz- 
berg, pastor in Oslo, is now presented in a German translation as the first 
of a series to be issued in the interests of the unity movement, under the 
editorship of J. F. Laun. The editor contributes an Introduction explain- 
ing the purpose of the series, which is to replace a confessional by an ecu- 
menical view of church history and systematic. Deploring the lack of in- 
terest, on the part of Germans, in the Lausanne conference, he asserts the 
need of a thoroughgoing examination of the theological fundamentals 
concerned in the union issue. Here some vigorous comments are made on 
the provincialism and one-sidedness of church-history teaching and re- 
search. 

Hertzberg’s study begins with a naive sermon on Matt. 5:13-16, in 
which “salt” and “light” are taken as symbols of “evangelical” and “cath- 
olic” Christianity respectively. The chapters that follow carry more 


weight. The author gives a short exposition of seven ways to unity, viz., 
the dogmatic, the ethical, the biblical, the historical, the practical, the 


* Die Einheit der Kirche. By Mikael Hertzberg. (No. 1 of Series “Fiir die Ein- 


heit der Kirche,” edited by J. F. Laun.) Gotha: Klotz, 1927. 83 pages. The Heights 


of Christian Unity. By Doremus A. Hayes. New York: Abingdon Press, 1927. 271 


pages, $1.75. 
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constitutional, and the liturgical. In the last named, the way of worship, 
he sees the chief hope of progress. This involves especially mutual fellow- 
ship in the Lord’s Supper, and the recognition of the validity of the min- 
istry throughout the evangelical communions. He projects a united 
church to be called “evangelical Catholic” or “evangelical apostolic.” 
“We evangelicals,” he affirms, “have more right to this designation [Cath- 
olic] than the so-called Roman Catholics who constitute a sect.” On the 
basis of the New Testament and the Apostles’ Creed he would claim for 
the Protestant churches a true apostolic succession. On historical grounds 
too successio episcopalis and successio presbyteralis are equally successio 
apostolica. It is denied that there exists any conflict between apostolic 
succession rightly understood and the Reformation doctrine of universal 
priesthood. Both find support in the New Testament and in Luther. The 
priesthood of the clergy and that of the people are bound together. 

From the earliest period of the church, the age of James, we have 
now passed through the epoch of Peter (Romanism) and that of Paul 
(Protestantism) and we come to the opening of the “epoch of John,” the 
apostle who combines realism and mysticism, knowledge and love, the 
summit of whose gospel is reached in the words, “that they all may be 
one.” 

Professor Hayes’ book has less of sustained argument and is more 
directly an appeal on behalf of the unity movement. The author makes 
bold to hope for a complete union, stage by stage, of Christianity, even 
allowing, in the completion of the world-wide united church organization, 
for an official head whom former Roman Catholics will call “pope” and 
others ‘“‘father” or “‘moderator.”’ He draws a picture of the deplorable re- 
sults of Protestant division in small communities, and enlarges on the 
scandal of schism in foreign missions. The plan of the book cannot be 
commended, nor is it always clear exactly what practical steps the author 
wishes to suggest. He would like to see as a forward step in the United 
States a union of the churches corresponding to those whose union in Can- 
ada formed the United Church of Canada. So far as international church 
union is concerned, he looks for the Anglican church to take the leader- 
ship. The book contains many citations of the utterances of advocates of 
union, and (in chap. vii) a partial enumeration of unions already formed. 
In regard to Scotland he has merely the mistaken information that “the 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland have united.” The book is calculated 
to direct the interest of laymen to a subject that requires their thoughtful 


approach. 


Joun T. McNett 
Untversity or CHIcaco 
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(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


AariFI, JEAN-Maria. L’Anti-Coran ou le Mahométisme condamné par lui- 


méme. Deuxiéme édition revue et améliorée. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1927. 

305 pages. 

A genuinely medieval polemic or refutation of the Mohammedan religion, 
written by a man who describes himself as a converted Turk (sic), converted evi- 
dently to Roman Catholicism. He testifies to real saints and miracles in the realm 
of Islam as late as the year of grace 1894. He is a well-informed man, and his squib 


is worth glancing through in a leisure hour. If this edition is ameliorated, one won- 
ders what the first must have been. 


BonnerjeA, Breen. L’Ethnologie du Bengale. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1927. 
xx-+-169 pages. 

The importance of this book is not in its contribution to anthropological the- 
ory; nor will it supplant the great work of Sir H. H. Risley in the same field. Since 
the author is equipped to get his information at first hand it will be valuable as 
a source of knowledge of the folk-ways, folk-lore, customs, and beliefs of the terri- 
tory treated. Unfortunately one is never sure whether the author is speaking of 
Bengal or of some other part of the world, so confusedly is his original material 
intermingled with that he uses for comparison. 


Brown, JOHN P. The Darvishes or Oriental Spiritualism. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by H. A. Rose. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. xxiv-+-496 pages. $6.00. 

This is hardly the sort of book one customarily expects from the Oxford Press. 
The editor’s quotation from Dr. F. Giese anent the original publication is only too 
true: “The Darvishes contains many valuable items of information, but must be 
read with extreme caution.” It may be safely used only by advanced scholars; it 
is by no means a book to be put into the hands of the general reader or the beginner 
of the present day. Now, although the book has been out of print for some time, 
it has not been an extremely rare book in the trade. Besides, most of the larger 
libraries contain one or more copies, almost sufficient in themselves to supply the 
real need of competent scholars. A cheap reprint or edition would indeed have made 
the information it contains more readily accessible; a price of six dollars for a 
volume of this size makes it nearly prohibitive. Nor do the newly added notes 
make its use safe for the inexperienced. What does Goldziher’s ‘““Mawatta-vulgate” 
(sic!) have to do with Brown’s seventh “original copy” of the Quran “called the 
Vulgate” (p. 75, note 1)? On what grounds is Shafii “essentially the lawgiver of 
the poor” (p. 79, note 3)? Le Petit St. Jean (p. 83, note 2) is poor evidence against 
van Arendonk’s supposition (p. 99, note 1): ‘“‘mauzan” is simply the banana. Just 
how is “Hebrew Ba resit” (p. 370, note 1) an improvement on Birasit of the origi- 
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nal? Whence the translation Siyar un-Nabi, “The Virtues of the Prophet” (p. 410, 
note 3)? On what grounds is Goldziher’s translation of Rijal by “men” (Mdnner) 


questioned? A complete review with a full list of corrections to make this volume 
safe for more general use must be left to an English, preferably an Oxford, reviewer. 


BusHNELL, Davin I. Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan Tribes 
West of the Mississippi (Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 83). 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1927. x-+103 pages. 

A study of beliefs and customs connected with the dead, 

CHAKKARAI, V. Jesus the Avatar (Indian Studies, No. 2). Madras: Christian 
Literature Society for India, 1926. 220 pages. 1 rupee. 

The author of this book, thoroughly versed in the doctrinal and critical con- 


troversies of Christianity, has made an apologia for the divine status of Jesus, which 
for logical acumen, frankness, and sweetness of spirit may be commended to the 


Christian apologists of the west. Jesus, as Avatar, escapes the narrow, doctrinal 
grooves of the traditional interpretation, but remains, nevertheless, so theologically 


Christian as to seem strange in Hindu dress. 


EvaNns-WENTZ, W. Y. The Tibetan Book of the Dead. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1927. xliv-+-248 pages. $5.50. 
This work will be welcomed by students of Buddhism, not only for the direct 
information regarding the doctrine of the after-life in the Tibetan sect, but for the 
light it throws on the Tantric and earlier forms of Mahayana Buddhism in India. 


The text dealing with the experiences of the soul from death until its rebirth or 
final liberation is supplemented by extended commentary by Lama Kazi Dawa- 


Samdup, with whom the author collaborated. The introduction which is also a 
critical review is written by Sir John Woodroffe (Arthur Avalon), who is un- 


doubtedly the best authority on the Tantric sects. 


FRAZER, JAMES GEORGE. Man, God, and Immortality. New York: Macmillan, 

1927. xvi+437 pages. $3.00. 

A book composed of short excerpts from the voluminous writing of this well- 
known author. The purpose is to popularize his more general conclusions regard- 
ing “the long march of humanity on the upward road from savagery to civiliza- 
tion.” 


GuertnoT, A. La Religion Djaina. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926. viii+-351 
pages. Fr. 75. 
The author complains, quite properly, of the neglect of Jainism by the his- 
torians of religion. His work is a clear and sympathetic exposition of the history, 


teaching, cult, customs, and institutions of the Jains. He recognizes that Jainism 
is a phase of Hinduism, but with its own distinctive characteristics both in ideology 


and practice. 

GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZSCHARNACK, LEOPOLD. Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart. 8-17 Lieferungen (Band I: Bogen 21-49), cols. 641~ 
1568. Each Doppellieferung, M. 3.60. 


With gratifying regularity the successive instalments of this important refer- 
ence work appear. The articles have almost all been entirely rewritten, usually by 
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new authors, Many articles of minor importance which appeared in the first edition 
have now been either omitted or reduced in length. This gives room for much new 
material. The improvement is especially notable in the matter of biographical 
sketches of recent or living men. The very unsatisfactory method of the first edi- 
tion of listing some topics only to furnish a cross-reference to a larger article, where 
the reader might search in vain for what he wanted, is now replaced by giving space 
to every item where it appears. The influence of recent historical method is every- 
where apparent. For example, the article on Buddhism now occupies thirty-three 
columns, as against twelve in the older edition. The work is to be highly com- 
mended, 
HARTMANN, RICHARD. Die Welt des Islam einst und heute (Beihefte zum alten 
Orient, Heft 11). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1927. 47 pages. M. 1.50. 
Islam past and present, surveyed on not quite forty-seven octavo pages, is 


a large order, as the reviewer, at this very moment face to face with a similar 
problem, knows only too well. In Germany it would have been difficult to find 
at present a better man than Richard Hartmann of Heidelberg (by no means to 
be confused with few Martin Hartmann of Berlin to write such a survey). A little 
over a year ago the reviewer asked one of the greatest of the younger German orien- 
talists who since Wellhausen’s death might be considered in Germany the best his- 
torian of Islam; without hesitation the answer named the author of this survey. 
Considerably over half the little Heft is devoted to the modern aspect of the world 
of Islam. Recent development appears overrapid only to him who does not know 
how all this has been preparing for a century and more, as our former student and 
friend, Asad Jabrail Rustam, in Beyrouth, is getting ready to show in detail. The 
world of Islam, a religio-political unity, is a medieval concept which is breaking up 
into national elements, which in turn seem under European pressure to be crystal- 


lizing into a more general movement: Asia for the Asiatics. Im any case it is 


significant, that with the old bugbears of Panislam and Panturaniamism pretty defi- 


nitely swept away, others, no less alarming, are over the horizon. 


Meuemmep-Atr-Aint. La Quintessence de la Philosophie de Ibn-i-Arabi. 

Translated by AHMED RECHID. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926. 106 pages. 

Fr. 15. 

This work appeared in Turkish in Constantinople in 1923 under the title: Why 
I Love the Great Sheikh, i.e., Ibn Arabi. The author is described on the title-page 
of the French translation as formerly governor-general, and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Constantinople. At the time when he first published his work he was 
director of the Islamic Institute of Angora, He is much more widely read in Eu- 
ropean philosophy and general science than are all but a very few Westerners in 
Eastern philosophic love. His favorite Western philosopher is Spinoza, He writes 
intelligently about the ideas of Pythagoras and Plato, Leibnitz and Ostwald and 
William James, He knows the work of the most modern Orientalists, Miguel Asin 
Palacios and Massignon. If his comparisons of East and West appear to us a bit 
naive and we cannot share the intimate knowledge of his personality and the matters 
of which he writes, with Louis Massignon, perhaps we can bring to his book at least 


the reserved respect of Reynold A. Nicholson (cf. p, 3 f.). 
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MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Contributions to Fox Ethnology (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 85). Washington: Government Printing Office, 1927. 
vii+-168 pages. 

Four papers dealing with different phases of ceremonial and custom among 
the Fox Indians, 

NIELSEN, DITLEF. Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde. 1. Band. Die 
altarabische Kultur. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1927. vili+272 pages. 
M. 33.50, 

For many years we have been waiting to find out what most particularly 

Eduard Glaser on his journeys 1882-94 found and what is the real value and mean- 


ing of his finds. Now Ditlef Nielsen, after 26 years of work, which has resulted in 
a number of valuable monographs, is enabled, by aid from the Danish Rask-Qrsted 


Fond and the Carlsbergfond, in this Handbook to lay before us a reliable text of 
the more important inscriptions. In this first volume the culture of ancient Arabia, 


as manifested in the inscriptions, is delineated with a fulness and detail such as we 
have not know» before. Associated with Nielsen is his old teacher, Hommel, of 


Munich, and Rhodokanakis, of Graz. In this first volume we find in addition a 
contribution by Grohmann of Prague and are promised another by Littmann of 


Tiibingen. Chapter V, on “Ancient Arabic Religion,” by Nielsen himsielf, will be 


of chief interest to the readers of this Journal. But as we here understand religion 


there will be much in Hommel’s sketch of the history of South Arabia, in Groh- 


mann’s chapter on art and archaeology, and most particularly in Rhodokanakis’ sec- 
tion on “The Public Life in the Ancient South Arabic States,” which will furnish 


grist for the mill of the student of religion. 


Rercuett, Kart Lupvic. Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Kathrina van Wagenen Bugge. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1927. xv-+330 pages. $3.00. 

The author aims to give a complete picture of the different sides of Chinese 


Mahayana Buddhism. It is a sympathetic study based on lectures given at the uni- 
versities in Scandinavia in the spring of 1921 and now translated from Norwegian. 


Scuittz, Lic. Dr. WERNER. Johann Friedrich Kleuker. Bonn: Ludwig Rohr- 
schied, 1927. 08 pages. M. 6. 
Dr. Schiitz has made a contribution to the history of the history of religions 
in this monograph. Scores of men who prepared the way for the advent of the 
science of religion remain, as Kleuker has remained, merely names even for students 


of the field. This treatment of Kleuker in his milieu, showing the conflicts of schools 


and theories of reconciliation of religions, is a great help toward understanding the 


still obscure period of beginnings of the religious sciences. Dr. Carl Clemen de- 


serves praise for undertaking the editorship of these reasearches. 


Scumutt, Ertcu. Die Chinesen (Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, No. 6). 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 110 pages. M. 4.80. 
ScHUBRING, WALTHER. Die Jainas (Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, No. 


7). Tubingen; Mohr, 1927. 33 pages. M. 1.80. 
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THURNWALD, RicHarD. Die Eingeborenen Australiens und der Siidseeinseln 
(Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, No. 8). Tibingen: Mohr, 1927. 48 
pages. M. 2.20. 

With these three sections the revised and enlarged edition of the Lesebuch is 


almost half completed. The greater part of the section on China consists of the Con- 
fucian materials, Buddhism is illustrated in its characteristic forms. The brief sec- 
tion on Taoism is taken almost entirely from the Tao-teh-king. The materials in 
No. 8 are selections from the earliest as well as the most recent studies of the peoples 


of the Pacific islands. Jainism suffers its usual fate of being very sketchily treated. 
WINDLE, BERTRAM C, A. Religions Past and Present. New York: Century, 
1927. x-+208 pages. $23.00. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
HEBREW AND JEWISH RELIGION 


Baynes, Norman H. Jsrael among the Nations. London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1927. 328 pages. 5s. 
An outline of Old Testament history designed to provide a handbook of an 

untechnical character for the use of the general reader. 

BEvAN, Epwvyn, and SIncer, CuHarirs. The Legacy of Israel. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927. xxxix-+-551 pages. $4.00. 

Brunt, A. W. F. Israel in World-History. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 127 pages. $1.00. 
A manua) for beginners in the study of the ancient world to the end of the 

Jewish state. 

FARBIDGE, MAURICE H. Judaism and the Modern Mind, New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1927. xiiit-300 pages. $2.25. 

FELDMAN, RaBBI ABRAHAM J. We Jews, and Other Addresses, Hartford, Con- 
necticut: Beth Israel Pulpit, 1927. 89 pages. $1.25. 

MCFADYEN, JOHN Epcar. A Guide to the Understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment. New York: Doran, 1927. 190 pages. $2.25. 
This collection of articles and addresses, for the most part previously pub- 


lished, will be welcomed, not only by those for whom it is specially designed, wiz., 
“people .. , . who have no technical equipment for biblical study, but who really 


desire to know something of the Bible,” but also by Bible teachers who have a 
measure of technical equipment but have not yet acquired the author’s happy facul- 


ty of presenting the great results of critical study in popular form. 
Particularly happy is the book’s presentation of the religious values which in- 


here in the Old Testament, values which are frequently lost sight of by those whose 


teaching becomes imbued with a controversial spirit from overmuch concentration 
on problems of literary and historical criticism. 
PURINTON, HERBERT R. The Achievement of Israel. New York: Scribner, 
1927. ix-+-218 pages. $1.25. 
The story of Hebrew and Jewish history down to Roman times, greatly simpli- 
fied and supplemented by directions for study suitable for elementary classes. 
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RotHstTEem, J. WILHELM, and HANEL, JOHANNES. Das Erste Buch der Chro- 
nik (Kommentar zum Alten Testament, Band XVIII, Teil 2), Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1927. 272-7 pages. M. 16. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
SILVER, ABBA HILLEL. Messianic Speculation in Israel. New York: Macmil- 


lan, 1927. xv-+268 pages. $3.50. 


SmiTH, J. M. Powts (editor). The Old Testament—An American Translation, 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1927. xii-t+1713 pages. $7.50. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND JESUS 
ACKERMANN, JOHANN. Tolstoi und das Neue Testament. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1927. vii-+-127 pages. M. 3.65. 
A dissertation devoted to a historical and psychological study of Tolstoi’s 


teaching im relation to that of the New Testament. The author finds the diver- 


gences between the two to have been greater than the agreements, and declares of 
Tolstoi that “the least in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he”’ If to be 
great in the Kingdom means to give to New Testament language its original his- 


torical sense, then the conclusions of this study seem well taken. 

Burton, ERNEST D., and MATHEWS, SHAILER. The Life of Christ (revised 
ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. xix-+290 pages. $2.00. 
A textbook for Sunday-schoo) and college classes. 

CADBURY, HENRY J. The Making of Luke-Acts. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
xi-+385 pages. $3.00. 
A popular but scholarly exposition of the literary processes connected with 

the composition of these two important New Testament books. 


DEISSMANN, ADOLF, Light from the Ancient East (new and revised ed.). New 
York: Doran, 1927. xxxii-+-535 pages. $10.00. 
The fourth German edition of Deissmann’s book appeared four years ago, and 


was reviewed in this Journal (July, 1924, p. 425). Now a new English rendering 
places this indispensable aid to the study of early Christianity and the New Testa- 
ment at the disposal of a wider circle of readers. A comparison of the later with 
the earlier English edition shows that in the main body of the book both the con- 


tent and the arrangement remain as before. But new illustrative materials have 
been freely added, particularly in the footnotes, and there are seventeen new plates 


of illustrations, two more than in the German original. 

FOAKES-JACKSON, F. J. Peter—Prince of Apostles. New York: Doran, 1927. 
320 pages. $2.50. 
A sympathetic and comprehensive study of all tradition relating to Peter, Re- 


viewed in this issue. 


Goonspeep, Encar J. The Formation of the New Testament (popular ed.). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. ix-}-210 pages. $1.00. 


The story of the formation of a New Testament canon of Scripture. 
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MATHEWS, SHAILER, and GOODSPEED, Epcar J. The Student’s Gospels (popu- 
lar ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. ix-++193 pages. 
$1.00. 

A gospel harmony based on Goodspeed’s American translation. 


Pecx, W. G. The Divine Revolution: Studies and Reflections Upon the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1927. 245 


pages. $2.40. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is a doctrinal and homiletical interpretation of 
the death of Jesus. The author presents the Cross as the great revolutionary fact 
that challenges the modern world and opposes the present social order. 
PREUSCHEN, ERWIN, and BAUER, WALTER. Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch 

zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 7.u.8. Lieferungen. Giessen: 

Alfred Tépelmann, 1927. Cols. 769-896 and 897-1024. M. 3 each. 


ScHuBaRT, Wi1LHELM. Das Weltbild Jesu. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1927. 54 

pages. M. 2. 

This lecture presents the main features in Jesus’ outlook upon the world of 
his day, and his attitude toward the current ways of life and thinking. It is vir- 
tually a little “Life” of Jesus with emphasis upon his teaching regarding the King- 
dom of God. While he is thought to have pictured this as the coming of a new 


age, at the same time he stressed its ethical significance for the present. In this why 
his idea can be held valid today, even though many features of his world-view have 


now to be abandoned. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
BarrETT, E. Boyp. The Jesuit Enigma. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 

351 pages. $4.00. 

A notable study of the principles of the Society of Jesus in the light both of 
history and of psychology, by one who was for twenty years a member of the order. 
BEHM, JOHANNES. Die Manddische Religion und das Christentum. Leipzig: 

A. Deichert, 1927. 34 pages. M. 1.50. 


The purpose of this short essay is to acquaint the theologian in general with 
the recent work of specialists on the problem of Mandean influence upon the early 
history of Christianity. To state and clarify the issue, not to offer new solutions, 
is the writer’s aim, and his pamphlet is an excellent introduction to the subject. 


Datton, O. M. (Translator.) History of the Franks, by Gregory of Tours, 
with an Introduction by the translator. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 2 vols. xiit-447-+-660 pages. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


DrEHL, Ernestus. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Vol. II, Fasc. 
6 et 7. Berlin: Weidmann, 1927. x-+401-516 pages. 
The last instalment of the second volume of this valuable collection of ancient 
Christian inscriptions in Latin. 
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Hayes, Doremus A. The Heights of Christian Unity. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1927. 271 pages. $1.75. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

HERTZBERG, MIKAEL. Die Einheit der Kirche. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1927. 
83 pages. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Kien, ABBE FELIx. Madeleine Sémer, Convert and Mystic. Translated by 
Foster Stearns. New York: Macmillan, 1927. xiv-+-262 pages. $2.25. 
There is biographical material for the study of the psychology of religious con- 


version, and especially of mysticism, in this book. It is the life story of a brave and 
noble woman, presented as Roman Catholic propaganda literature of a very high 


quality. 

McFAayYDEN, DoNALp. Understanding the Apostles’ Creed. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927. xvi+318 pages. $2.60. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


PERINELLE, J. L’ Attrition d’aprés le Concile de Trente et d’aprés Saint Thomas 

d’Aquin. Kain, Belgium: Le Saulchoir, 1927. 151 pages. Fr. 17.50. 

This is Volume X of the Bibliotheque thomiste. The decisions of Trent on attri- 
tion are set in their historic perspective, and the two parts of the work find their rela- 
tionship in the argument that Trent followed Aquinas in favoring a middle position 
between rigorists and liberals, without condemning either party. 


Propst, HERMANN. Die Geographischen Verhdltnisse Syriens und Palastinas. 
2. Teil. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1927. 40 pages. M. 1.50. 
A continuation of this study of William of Tyre’s history of the crusades. 


RICHTER, Juttus. Evangelische Missionskunde. 2 Vols. Leipzig: A. Deich- 
ert, 1927. Vol. I, 294 pages, M. 13.50; Vol. II, 237 pages, M. 11.50. 


Ritter, J. Docta Ignorantia: Die Theorie des Nichtwissens bei Nickolas Cus- 
anus. Leipzig: Teubner, 1927. 111 pages. M. 6. 
Exposition of the enigmatic and paradoxical theology of Nicholas of Cusa, with 
reference to its neo-Platonic background. 


WUTTKE, GOTTFRIED. Melchisedech der Priesterkénig von Salem. Giessen: 

Alfred Tépelmann, 1927. 76 pages. M. 3.50. 

This pamphlet is a survey of exegetical literature relating to Melchizedek, men- 
tioned in Gen. 14:18-20; Psalm 110:4 and Heb. 7:1 ff. The study falls into eight 
sections: (1) the Christian exegetes on the passage in Hebrews, (2) the interpreta- 
tion of Philo; (3) the data in the writings of Josephus; (4) the rabbinical exegesis ; 
(5) the ecclesiastical and gnostic speculations; (6) legends about Melchizedek in 
other Jewish and Christian sources; (7) the references in the Greek and Latin 
Fathers; (8) references in literature since the Middle Ages; and an appendix on 
Melchizedek in art and ritual. It is a painstaking piece of work, done under the 
direction of Professor von Dobschiitz, at Halle. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 
BETH, Kari. Frémmigkeit der Mystik und des Glaubens. Leipzig: B. G. 

Teubner, 1927. 106 pages. M. 5.60. 

This volume distinguishes three types of medieval mystical piety: the mysti- 
cism of the bride of the soul, represented by St. Bernard; of the Passion, represented 
by Christine Ebner and Henry Suso; and of speculation on the infinite, represented 
by Meister Eckhart. Special topics are: from monism to mysticism, polarity of sin 
and grace, correlation of distance and symbiosis, mysticism in faith, etc. 


FAaIRBAIRN, R. Epis. The Appeal to Reality. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1927. 192 pages. $1.00. 

Sixteen essays on various topics, all undertaking to discuss religion so as to 
make it genuine. There is a generous recognition of the rights of science and of 
biblical criticism, and a stout affirmation of the historical reality of Jesus as the 
source and inspirer of vital faith. 


Fospick, Harry Emerson. Spiritual Values and Eternal Life. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927. 40 pages. $1.00. 
The Ingersoll lecture, delivered at Harvard, on the “Immortality of Man.” 


Jones, Rurus M. New Studies in Mystical Religion. New York: Macmillan, 

1927. 205 pages. $1.75. 

A sequel to the same writer’s Studies in Mystical Religion, published twenty 
years ago. The present volume is composed of the Ely Lectures delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary in 1927. 

Lewis, Epwin. Manual of Christian Beliefs. New York: Scribner, 1927. 
x+152 pages. $1.50. 

A well-organized and attractively written elementary outline of Christian the- 
ology. The standard Christian doctrines are set forth discriminatingly so as to indi- 


cate their spiritual content. In some sections there is as much use of historical criticism 
as would be understood by the thoughtful layman. The outcome is a conserva- 


tive theology interpreted in a spirit of candid inquiry. The manual should serve as 
a useful outline on which discussions could be based. 


Lopce, Str Oxiver. Science and Human Progress. New York: Doran, 1927. 

243 pages. $2.00. 

Lectures delivered on the Halley Stewart foundation. They embody the phi- 
losophy which the author has developed on the basis of an interesting combination 
of scientific candor with mystical suggestiveness. He holds that we must come to 
terms with the universe which science investigates, but he is also convinced that “the 
whole of existence is suffused with Divine Purpose and Aim.” He is firmly persuaded 
that there is a real realm of invisible spirits, and that men can and do receive com- 


munications from such spirits. But he believes all this because he is convinced that 
it is scientifically tenable. 


Manoney, C. K. The Religious Mind. New York: Macmillan, 1927. xxii-++ 
214 pages. $2.00. 
A very good summary of certain current views bearing upon psychology of reli- 


gion, with no attempt at profundity and no marked originality. It is apparently 
designed for use as a textbook. 


Cae 
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OrcHArD, W. E. Foundations of Faith. IV. Eschatological. New York: Dor- 
an, 1927. 192-+-viii pages. $1.75. 

The fourth volume of the series in which the author has expounded his theol- 
ogy. Like the preceding, it assumes that Catholic theology is an essentiaily correct 
interpretation of Christianity, and it undertakes by the apologetic methods familiar 
in Catholicism to integrate that faith in what is intended to be an honest facing of 
the facts as disclosed by science. This modern example of scholasticism is as inter- 
esting as it is perplexing to the mind not bound by the idea of ecclesiastical or scrip- 
tural authority. 

Rape, Martin. Glaubenslehre. II Buch. Vom Geist. Gotha: Klotz, 1927. 

viii-+-305 pages. M. 8. 

The concluding volume of Rade’s outline of Christian theology. It, like the two 
preceding volumes, is marked by a felicitous style and an appreciation of the emo- 
tional and mystical aspects of religion as well as of the intellectual problems in- 
volved. It is significant that so much of his vital religious thinking should be sub- 


sumed under the doctrine of the Spirit. 
RAVEN, CHARLES E, The Creator Spirit. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1927. xv-+-310 pages. $2.50. 

The William Belden Noble Lectures for 1926. An exceptionally thoughtful and 
critical discussion of the problem of interpreting the universe which science discloses 
in religious fashion. The author has done considerable first-hand work in biology, 
and thus avoids the easy superficiality of many evolutionary theologians. His criti- 
cal discussion of modern psychology is based on wide and intelligent reading. The 
passage from scientific analysis to conventional theological terms is a little bewilder- 
ing at times, and one feels that this theology comes from a quite different source 
from his scientific conclusions. 


Rocers, A. K. Morals in Review. New York: Macmillan, 1927. xiit456 
pages. $3.50. 

An exceptionally thoughtful and suggestive analytic survey of the important 
aspects of ethical thinking from the Greek philosophers down to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Rowe, GILBert T. Reality in Religion, Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury 

Press, 1927. 320 pages. $1.75. 

The Quillian lectures, delivered at Emory University in April, 1927. They stress 
the fact that reality in any realm is to be reached only by resolutely facing the facts 
and basing theories on accurate observation of the facts. The lectures throughout 
advocate the scientific attitude in contrast with the method of appeal to authority; 


and the impression is left that the employment of scientific method will not radically 
alter the main tenets of Christian belief. The author has read widely, and his cita- 


tions from men like Streeter, D. C. Macintosh, James W. Lee, and H. N. Wieman 


are numerous and copious. 


Tavtor, A. E. David Hume and the Miraculous. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1927. 54 pages. 


Acute critique of Hume’s Essay on Miracles. 


T., E. Science, Evolution, Religion, Boston: Badger, 1927. 28 pages. 


Very amateurish ruminations on the three subjects mentioned. 
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WuirteHesb, ALFRED Nortu. Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect. New York: 

Macmillan, 1927. x-+-88 pages. $1.50. 

Popular lectures delivered at the University of Virginia in 1927. A description 
of the real meaning of symbolism and the important part it plays in the life of the 
individual and society. 

WreMAN, Henry Newson. The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. New York: 

Macmillan, 1927. xi+-256 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Wieman has already attracted attention by his previous book, Reli- 
gious Experience and Scientific Method, in which he outlined a refreshingly frank 
way of studying religion empirically. The present volume undertakes to analyze 


religious experience in various phases and to indicate precisely how the religious in- 


dividual is relating himself to reality. Religion is thus a never-ceasing endeavor to 


discover the best ways in which man may relate himself to God, while the precise 

character of God may be as yet very imperfectly apprehended, 

WOBBERMIN, GEORG. Schleiermacher und Ritschl (Sammlung Gemeinverst- 
andlicher Vortrage). Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1027. 44 pages. M. 1.50. 
A suggestive analysis of the theological methods employed by these two great 


figures in German theology, showing that Schleiermacher’s method leads naturally 
to Psychologismus and Ritschl’s to Historismus. What is needed is the employment 


of a method which shall avoid both one-sided subjectivism and one-sided objecti- 


vism. Wobbermin’s own method, of course, includes both emphases in the circular 
process of religious experience. 
ZIMMERMAN, JEREMIAH. The Problem of Evil and Sufferings. Boston: Strat- 
ford, 1927. xiv-+305 pages. $2.00. 
A somewhat rambling and not very well organized volume of religious rumina- 


tions, reminiscences, illustrations, and preachments such as might well find expression 
in sermons. The author relieves God of responsibility for ills which may be remedied 


by human effort, and suggests an abounding faith in the character of God as re- 
vealed by Christ as the antidote to doubt and despair. 
PREACHING AND WORSHIP 
Benson, Louis F. The Hymnody of the Christian Church. New York: Dor- 
an, 1927. 310 pages. $2.00. 


Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1926. The whole his- 
tory of : stian hymnology is surveyed, but the main interest of the book is to 


show the. »« nnody is essentially a spiritual function, and a contribution to religious 
life and v, Ap. 
Cuappett, Crovis G. Familiar Failures. New York: Doran, 1027. 164 
pages. $1.60. 
A volume of sermons by the pastor of the First Methodist Church of South 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
CHRISMAN, Lewis. The English of the Pulpit. New York: Doran, 1927. 159 
pages. $1.50. 
The point at which preachers often break down most sadly is in their misuse of 


the English language. Professor Chrisman has prepared a useful, practical book for 
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the minister who is willing to work on what is so often neglected in his study, his 
English. The book gives many excellent examples of the principles presented; it is 


adapted to daily use in the study. We commend it unreservedly and hope it will be 
widely used. It is admirably adapted to serve a vital need. 
GILLMAN, FREDERICK JOHN. The Evolution of the English Hymn. New York: 
Macmillan, 312 pages. $2.50. 
This book is more comprehensive than its title suggests. In reality it is a survey 
of the origin and history of Christian hymns from the first century to the present 
day. It is not merely descriptive; it contains also much analysis of the motives and 


aspirations that prompted hymnody in the course of its evolution. 

GUTHRIE, WILLIAM NorMAN. Offices of Mystical Religion. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1927. xxxi+-416 pages. $2.50. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Hattock, G. B. F. Five Thousand Best Modern Illustrations. New York: 
Doran, 1927. 770 pages. $4.00. 
Arranged under title, with numbers and an index by which any illustration 


wanted may be easily found. It is questionable whether the use of such a book will 


contribute greatly to the originality of the user. 


Howarp, Henry. Fast Hold on Faith. New York: Doran, 1927. 275 pages. 
$2.00. 
A volume of sermons by the pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York. Direct, simpte, uncontroversial, and full of good material. 
How tanp, Louis. Autobiography of a Cathedral. New York: Century, 1927. 
ix-++-184 pages. $1.50. 
A suggestive bit of fiction with a distinctly helpful message for the modern 
worshiper. The cathedral is represented as recording its own observations and opin- 


ions on various present-day interests and activities in religion. 


Hutton, Joun A. Guidance from Francis Thompson in Matters of Faith. 

New York: Doran, 1927. 145 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Hutton’s hobby is the conducting of classes in literature, and here he brings 
the results of his study of Francis Thompson. Occasionally the pages are padded, and 
the preacher ceaselessly insists upon preaching. The interpretation of Thompson, 
however, is fascinating. The subject itself is worthy of the work that the author has 


done upon it; and the result is a fresh presentation of the message which came burn- 
ing from the heart of this strange “‘poet of the return to God.” 


Mackay, W. Macxintosu. Days of the Son of Man. New York: Doran, 

1927. 287 pages. $2.00. 

The pastor of Sherbrooke Church, Glasgow, publishes twenty sermons appro- 
priate to the great days of the Christian year. He feels that a wider observance of 
these festivals will be profitable for the religious life of the community. The sermons 
are admirable examples of modern preaching and are well suited to the occasions on 
which they were preached. 
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McKEcHNIE, JAMES. Job: Moral Hero, Religious Egoist, and Mystic. New 
York: Doran, 1927. 141 pages. $1.50. 
A practical book portraying Job’s experience as the great drama of the human 


soul in the experiences of suffering. 


Masson, THomas L. The City of Perfection. New York: Century, 1927. 
xli+-406 pages. $2.50. 
The author was for twenty-eight years editor of Life, and the list of his pub- 
lished books is a long one. One of these that commanded considerable attention was 


entitled Why I Am a Spiritual Vagabond. This volume contains more meditations 
and affirmations from Vagabondia. There are thirty-seven chapters, one of which 


contains a list of books commended as furnishing more light concerning this “City of 
Perfection,” which is, simply stated, the spiritual world which every thoughtful per- 


son builds for his own habitation, and which, if constructed according to Mr. Mas- 
son’s blue print, will be a safe and comfortable dwelling. 


NEWTON, JOSEPH Fort. God and the Golden Rule. New York: Century, 260 
pages. $2.00. 
A collection of twenty-four sermons, the fifth one providing a title for the book. 


Otto, Rupotr. Das Jahr der Kirche in Lesungen und Gebeten. Gotha: Leo- 
* pold Klotz, 1927. xxvi+377 pages. M. 10. 
A second edition of the German translation (by Th. Reisinger) of the Swedish 
work of Archbishop Linderholm, enlarged and revised by Dr. Otto, with the assist- 


ance of Wilhelm Knevels and Gustav Mansching. The outstanding feature of this 
valuable work is an attempt to arrange all materials with reference to the underly- 


ing conception of the Kingdom of God, and so to give unity and progress to the 
whole. The six hundred scripture selections aim to give what is essential in Old and 
New Testaments. Many new prayers are included. There is a threefold order for 
each day, adding variety and comprehensiveness. The book should be a great stimu- 
lus to the worship of the German churches. 
PoLinG, DANIEL A. Dr. Poling’s Radio Talks. New York: Doran, 1927. 321 
pages. $2.00. 
A collection of radio talks by the well-known co-minister of the Marble Colle- 


giate Church of New York. Each talk is followed by a series of questions, answered 
briefly, sensibly, and without evasion, in Dr. Poling’s best manner. 


Prescott, FrepertcK CLARKE. Poetry and Myth. New York: Macmillan, 

1927. 190 pages. $2.00. 

Mr. Prescott devotes his first 150 pages to explaining that poetry and myth 
cannot be explained. They are products of the imagination which must be under- 
stood and appropriated by the imagination and emotions, rather than by the intel- 
lect. He then takes up religion in general and the Christian story in particular, and 
finds that they are more potent when they are considered imaginatively as poetry, 
than factually as history. Our guides for the future, he thinks, will be the poets, 
rather than the professional religionists. 

In all of this he is earnest and painstakingly careful. The curious thing about it 
is that he seems to think it is something of a discovery. Every poetically minded 
person, however, has known it intuitively. Prosaic and literal minds have never 
known it and they never will. One feels that Mr. Prescott has devoted his time to 
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€ 
writing a book about poetry rather than to the more difficult task of creating poems. 
It is to be hoped that he will reform and lead a better life. 


Rossins, Howard CHANDLER. Family Devotions. New York: Century, 1927. 

183 pages. $1.75. 

Contains an order of daily worship, scripture, hymn, and prayer; also prayers 
for special occasions, Sources are shown in an index. The selections have been well 
made. 

Ross, G. A. JoHNSTON. Christian Worship and Its Future. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1927. 110 pages. $1.00. 

The five Merrick Lectures for 1926 were delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
First, worship is defined; then, in two lectures, its dimensions or field is delimited; 


then the necessary backgrounds of worship today are outlined; then the worship of 
the future is forecasted. Intercession is defined as “the reference to God of the best 


and most unselfish wishes we can cherish for our friends.” A plea is made for the 
restoration of “the lost bliss of sacrifice” to Protestant worship. The book is timely. 


Row anp, J. M. The Southern Methodist Pulpit, 1927. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Cokesbury Press, 1927. 199 pages. $1.50. 

SocKMAN, RatpH W. Men of the Mysteries. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1927. 197 pages. $1.25. 
Lectures on the Matthew Simpson Foundation, delivered at De Pauw Univer- 


sity, by a preacher of rich experience, worthy the name and tradition of the great 
bishop-preacher. Using the idea of the minister as a steward of the mysteries of 


God, Dr. Sockman studies some barriers that guard the mysteries, areas to be culti- 
vated, and the laws that must govern those who move succesfully into their mastery. 


Keen in insight, accurate in discrimination; a kindling book. 

STEWART, GEORGE. God and Pain, New York: Doran, 1927. 130 pages. $1.35. 
A series of stimulating meditations on the age-old problem of human suffering. 

Wricut, Bruce S. The Life in the Spirit. Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury 
Press, 1927. 118 pages. $1.25. 
Eighteen brief devotional addresses. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALLEN, Henry. Racial Old-Age. Seattle, Washington, 1927. 34 pages. $1.00. 
Privately published. 
CooLey, CHARLES Horton. Life and the Student, New York: Knopf, 1927. 
viii-+-273 pages. $2.50. 
_ Miscellaneous reflections of an experienced observer of student society and 
human nature. 
Dovetrass, H. Paut. The Church in the Changing City. New York: Doran, 
1927. 453 pages. $4.00. 
This book is based on an intensive study of the work of sixteen big city 


churches, and is suggestive of the changes that have to be faced to keep pace with 


changes in population and environment that attend urban developments. 
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Forster, E. S. The Works of Aristotle. Vol. VII. Problemata, New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1927. Pages 858-0967. $5.00. 

A new English rendering. 

Goutp, Davton THomas. The Eight-Barred Gate. Boston: Stratford, 1927. 

50 pages. $2.00. 

A collection of poems on religious and kindred themes. 

Hoxton, Prrscirra. The Spirit of the Street. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1927. 
ix+-157 pages. $2.00. 

A collection of stories of Chinese child life, written by a missionary, for the pur- 
pose of helping to promote better attitudes between the young people oi China and 
the United States. 

Kaye, JAMES R. The Coming Crisis. Chicago: Buxton-Westerman Co., 1927. 

128 pages. 

Written to demonstrate the nearness of the end of the world. 

Krinc, Bastt. The Spreading Dawn. New York: Harper, 1927. x-+316 pages. 
$2.00, 


A collection of six short stories dealing with the imagery of life after death. 


Morratt, JAMES. The Expositor’s Yearbook. New York: Doran, 1027. 316 
pages. $4.00. 
The second volume of this very useful publication. It surveys the biblical and 


theological literature for the year 1926. The work has been done with care and the 

judgments passed upon the literature cited are usually discriminating, though on the 

whole generous. 

Sacred Scriptures, The. Concordant Version (pocket ed.). Los Angeles: Con- 
cordant Publishing Concern, 1927. 383 pages. 

Swirt, Morrison I. The Evil Religion Does. Boston: Liberty Press, 1927. 


III pages. $2.00. 


The theme of the book is to demonstrate that religion in general destroys its 
devotees, and that Christianity in particular bids fair to become the ruination of 


America. 
Tovey, JoHN P. Are Mediums Really Witches? Lancaster, Pennsylvania: 

Wickersham Press, 1927. ix--119 pages. $1.75. 

A work bearing the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Philadelphia, and written 
to prove both demonic intervention in human affairs and man’s ability to tap the 
supernatural for assistance from the agencies of a higher order. 

Watsu, Tuomas. The Catholic Anthology. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
xi-+552 pages. $2.50. 

Religious verse in English, including a number of translations, selected in con- 
sideration of Roman Catholic orthodoxy, but with a section of “Catholic Poems by 


Non-Catholic Poets.” 
Woop, SAMUEL HAMILL. Before, Behind (and Bigger than) the Bible. Boston: 
Stratford Press, 1927. vi-+-121 pages. $1.50. 
The thing “Before, Behind,” etc., is the “Triune God,” who can be known best 
through the Bible. 








